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^ pRKELEY 

^bove all on Plato and Aristotle, Plotinus and 
Proclus. 

* The Querist ’ and the Social State of Ireland 
(1735-37). — Berkeley’s temper was too human 
and philanthropic for indulgence in merely 
contemplative thought. He was once more in 
his native country after a long absence. Ireland 
took the place of America. Industrious self- 
reliance was lacking among Irishmen, and his 
own favourite motto was ‘ non sUji ml toti! The 
crisis was the occasion of what some may 
consider the most useful of his books. It took 
the form of questions, five hundred and ninety- 
five in number. The first instalment of The 
Querist appeared in 1735, and the last in 1737. 
The sympathy of the Protestant bishop was not 
confined to the English colony of Protestants, 
ft included all classes of his countrymen. He 
asked ‘ whether a scheme for the welfare of 
Ireland should not take in the whole inhabitants * ; 
and * whether it was not a vain ” attempt to pro- 
ject the flourishing of our Protestant gentry exclu- 
sive of the bulk of the natives.* Ho engaged the 
co-operation of the Roman communion by a letter 
to their clergy, asking for their help in trying 
to induQi) Irishmen to be industrious. 

‘ Siris ’ and the Medical Virtues of Tar- water, 
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NOTE 
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FOIlEWOJiD 

Spinoza and Berkeley: a coincidence.— Among 
modern philosophers Spinoza and Berkeley rank 
together in the manner of their reception. For 
more than a century after they died both were 
misinterpreted or i^eglected. Within the last 
century each in his way has become an influential 
factor in the excitement and formation of philo- 
soj)hical thought. 

Both tardily recognised. — Spinoza died in 
1677, and for more than a liundred years after 
was vaguely regarded as an impious atheist, under 
the ban of civil and ecclesiastical authority. 
Berkeley died in 1753, and for a century was 
ridiculed as an eccentric visionary, who denied 
the reality of the earth on which he trod, and of 
the human beings by whom he was surrounded. 

Each now an influential philosophical fa^^tor. 
— To-day the contemplative reverence of Spinoza’s 
^mper i^^ely acknowledgijd, an^Ljiis works are 
'Ucceptei/^ as classics in the philosop?^ical litera- 
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turo of Europe, the productions of one 
devoted • his short life to reasoned meditation 
about God, or the Universe which he identified 
with God. And the philosophy *of Berkeley is 
now interpreted as a serious endeavour to vindi- 
cate the ultimate spirituality of the universe, and 
the moral or, supernatural agency constantly at 
work in nature. Within the last forty years (in 
1871 and I90!^‘two large editions of his Collected 
Works have issued from tlie Oxford (Jlarendon 
Press, besides about ten thousand copies of anno- 
tated '^eipetions from Berkeley,’ much used as 
a. text-book in the colleges and universities of 
Britain and Amerieja. Within the same period, 
too, Berkeley has the subject of numerous 
criticisms in the periodical literature of Erance, 
Italy, Germany, and America, as well as in this 
country. 

Questions commoi? to both, but differently 
answered by each.— Spinoza and Berkeley haA, 
this in comn^, that they found their supreme 
interest in the final problem of. the universe in(» 
which we are all ushered as strangers at birth, 
a.n4«.in which we now find ourselves transitory 
insitors, try in g to forecast our final destiny. Is 
Matter or ||pd, Body or Spirit, or '^omethin^ 
that transej^s both, Ji^the root of all 'ii Is th# 
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Biality with which we have constantly to do 
blind, unintorpretable, meaningless; or is it the 
revelation of perfect reason and goodness ? Is 
the world, underneath its continuous transforma- 
tions, a settled Cosmos, and thus trustworthy and 
interpretablc ; or is it ultimately a Chaos, which 
for a time takes the appearance of Cosmos, but 
which may become a chaotic enigma, unfit to 
yield science, or to enable us to regulate our 
actions for the benefit of life ? Must I regard 
myself as a transitory bubble on the endless 
stream, or as destined for continuous personal 
or morally responsible life, after this embodied 
self loses its present embodiment in death ? 
Is Pessimism or Optimism the final goal of 
the evolution in which I find my embodied self 
involved ? 

To which this Age is more alive than any 
preceding one. — These are questions to which 
age has become more awake than any pre- 
ceding one ; which may account for its being 
attracted, at opposite poles, by the Pantheistic 
reasonings of Spinoza and the Spiritual Realism 
of Berkeley. Spinoza in his final Unity f’uds 
God in the evil as well as in the good, in the 
lives of ^'ftigula and Borjs^a as^much as in 
^he livGj^ of the wisest or holiest of mankind. 
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Berkeley, on the other hand, less adventiiroi,6 
intellectually, accepts in faith the fact of man’s 
independent power to make himself wicked, and 
thus refers to the man himself, apart from God, 
the evil acts of which man accordingly is the 
creator. 

Can they be disposed of in science of nature 

alone ? — Is a final settlement of these questions 
to be looked for in a scientific study of nature 
and so-called natural causes ? Can they be dis- 
posed of (positively or negatively) by observation 
and physical induction? or is spiritual insight, 
under necessary presuppositions of reason, re- 
quired? In short, is the true philosophy Material- 
ism or Spiritual Realism ? 

Materialism and Spiritual Realism. — Berke- 
ley’s Realism belongs to one of tlie two forms, 
which philosophy has been apt to assume from 
the beginning ; — the shallower, which stops short 
amidst the visible and tangible phenomena 
the material world and their laws; and the 
deeper, which is dissatisfied till it reaches the 
spiritual world, on which physical phenomena 
depend, and from which they derive their scien- 
tific significance. He thus contrasts them : — 
/There are sorts of philosophers. The om 
placed Body first in the order of things, an^ 
viii 
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^lade the faculty of thinking depend there- 
upon ; supposing that the principles of all things 
are corporeal ; that Body rnoct really or prin- 
cipally exists, and all other things in a secondary 
sense and by virtue of that. Others, making 
all (corporeal things to be dependent upon Soul or 
Mind, think this to exist in the first place and 
primary sense, and the being of bodies to be 
altogether derived from, and presuppose that of 
Spirit or Mind.’ ^ 

The Sequel. — The ground in reason, and the 
moral implicates of the second of those philoso- 
phies are presented for critical consideration in 
the following chapters; but perhaps this was a 
presumptuous undertaking for one in his nine- 
tieth year. 


1 Stris, soc. 263. 
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CHAPTER 1 

BEK KK LEV 

Berkeley’s Place in the Modern Philosophical 
Movement.— John Locke, George J^erkeloy, and 
David Hiiiiio were in llicir times the leading 
rc[)i‘e.scntatives of l']uropean philosophy. England 
was repi’cseuted by the cautious and sagacious 
fjockc, watchful of the limits of human know- 
ledge ; Ireland by Berkeley, the subtle spiritual 
realist, with his iuially moral and religious con- 
ception of the universe: and Scotland by Hume, 
the agnostic critic of the supernatural. Locke’s 
Emty or book of ideas belongs to the seven- 
teenth century; the earlier part of the eighteenth 
^vas illuminated by Berkeley; and its later years 
vere stiu^ulated intellectually by Hume. Prior to 
his memorable trio, the philosophic centre had 
A 
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been in France, under Descartes and Malebranchc, 
and with Spinoza in Holland; after Hume, but 
by reaction, the centre shifted from Britain to 
Germany under Kant and Hegel, and Lotze, the 
successors of Leibniz. 

Berkeley’s Personality.— In personal charm, 
spiritual fervour, benevolent activity, pleasing 
imagination, and graceful literary expression, all 
combined, Berkeley is a prince among philo- 
sophers and philanthropists. His subtle thought 
evoked the sceptical intelligence of Hume, and 
his ardent human interest made the social 
economy of Ireland, and the Christian civilisa- 
tion of the world beyond the Atlantic inspiring 
ideals in his life. 

Kilkenny and Trinity College, Dublin. — The 

record of his opening years is scanty. We know 
that he was born in the county of Kilkenny in 
1685, and that he was trained in the local 
academy at Kilkenny. At the age of fifteen he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he gradu- 
ated in 1704, the year in which Locke died. Three 
years later he was admitted to a Fellowship with 
high distinction in Mathematics and Philosophy, 
and afterwards took orders in the Irish Church. 

. Inspired by a nev Far-reaching Tkought.— 

When hardly twenty, a new and far-reaching" \ 
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thought about the material world, and what its 
reality means, had somehow taken possession of 
him. His 'Commonplace Book,’ first published 
in my Life and Letters of Berkeley in 1871, is a 
striking revelation of his singular state of mind, 
between the ago of nineteen and twenty-four — 
fervid hostility to empty abstractions, about which 
philosophers were apt to busy themselves, and 
reaction in favour of concrete realities and Vmn^ 
experience. Through its pages he is under the 
inspiration of this far-reaching thought, anon 
calling forth flashes of philosophical enthusiasm. 
It i.s constantly referred to by Berkeley as the 
way of escape from sceptical despair, and as 
what, notwithstanding the misunderstanding and 
opposition it was sure to encounter, he was 
resolved to press upon the world with all con- 
venient speed. 

This Thought pervades the ‘Commonplace 
Book ’ of his Youth. — Here are a few sentences, 
like many others in the ‘Commonplace Book': 
‘The reverse of the Principle I take to have been 
the chief source of all that scepticism and folly, 
all those contradictory and inexplicable puzzling 
absurdities that have in all ages been a reproach 
to humah reason. I know* there is a mighty 
#sect of men wlio will oppose me. I am young, I 
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am an upstart, I am vain. Very well, 1 will 
patiently bear up under the most lessening, 
vilifying appellations the pride and rage of man 
can devise. One thing I am not guilty of. I do 
not pin my faith on the sleeve of any great man. 

. . . Tis on the discovery of the nature and mean- 
ing of Existence that 1 chiefly insist. This puts 
the wide difference between the sceptics and me. 
This I think wholly new. I am sure it is new 
in me. ... I take not away Substances. I only 
reject the philosophic sense, which is in effect 
nonsense, of the word Substance. Ask a man 
not tainted with philosophic jargon, what he 
means by Corporeal Substance, He shall answer, 
bulk, solidity, and such like sensible qualities. 
These I retain. The philosophic Substance, of 
which I have no idea, I discard; if a man may 
be said to discard that which never had any 
being, was never so much as imagined. ... I know 
not what they mean by 'things considered in 
themselves.” This is nonsense, jargon. . . . Thing 
and idea are much words of the same extent 
and meaning. By idea I mean any sensible 
or imaginable thing. . . . Real existence is not 
conceivable without perception and volition. 
Existence is . perceiving and willing,*^ or bein^j 
perceived and willed. ... I am the farthest ,, 
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from scepticism of any man. I know with an 
intuitive knowledge the existence of other things 
as well as my^own soul. The chief thing I pre- 
tend to do is only to remove the mist or veil 
of words.’ ^ In short, if men would lay aside 
abstract words and betake themselves to real 
ideas, they could not err, unless by misinter- 
preting the real ideas actually present to their 
senses. 

Presented to the World in * Essay on Vision,’ 
* Principles,’ and ^ Dialogues ’ (1709-13). — Berke- 
ley hastened to give the world the pregnant 
thought which thus early inspired him. Ho 
restrained himself, however, so far as to pro- 
pose it at first only in one of its applications. 
The eye, the hand, and the organs of locomotion 
arc our chief media of intercourse with the ma- 
terial world outside our own bodies. That we 
cannot sec anything not in contact with the 
organ of seeing, and that all at any distance 
from the eye is not actually seen, but only 
signified by what is seen, is the governing 
thought of his Essay tenvards a Nciv Theory of 
Vision^ in which he made his first appearance 
as a philosopher in 1709. This explanation of 
seeing wa* followed in 1710 hy the Priiiciples of 
^ yeo Life and Letters of Berkeley y pp. 30-33. 
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Human Knowledge, in which the chief causes ctf 
error and difficulty in the sciences and the grounds 
of scepticism are inquired :into, not as in the eye 
alone, but in all the five senses. The whole 
material world is presented as a system of mind- 
dependent sensible signs, in a measure interpret- 
able by man, and which men are more or less able 
to turn to their own uses. The Spiritual Realism, 
argued for in the Principles, was presented anew 
in 1713 in TItrec Dialogues, which revive Plato 
and Cicero in modern philosophy. They recom- 
mend the new conception of the reality of the 
material world to readers who might be repelled 
by its less lively presentation in the Principles, 
These three hooks are the unprecedented achieve- 
ment of a youth between his twenty-fourth and 
his twenty-eighth year. 

Leaves Trinity College to see the World.— 

The continuous philosophical strain at Trinity 
College made relaxation and change of scene 
needful. The retired thinker was now to mix 
with the world. Soon after the appearance of 
the Dialogues, a Queen’s Letter to the Provost 
of Trinity tells how ‘ humble suit having been 
made on behalf of our trusty and well-beloved 
George Berkeley, oAe of the Junior J’ellows qf 
that our College, that wo would give him leave ^ 
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4o travel and remain abroad during the space 
of two years, for the recovery of his health and 
his improvement in learning, we have thought 
fit to dispense with the articles of residence on 
his behalf. The two years’ leave of absence was in 
the end extended to seven, and for twenty years 
after the date of the Queen’s Letter, Berkeley’s 
visits to Ireland were infrequent. His middle life 
was devoted to philanthropic enterprise more than 
to philosophical ideas. 

In London and Italy ( 1713 - 20 ).— Berkeley's 
first social experience away from Dublin was 
among the brilliant circles in London that made 
the reign of Anne illustrious in the history of 
English literature. Introduced by Swift to Addi- 
son and Steele and Pope, the youthful author of 
the .Dialogues was a fixvourite in London coffee- 
houses and saloons in 1713. In the following 
year he found his way to Italy, where he lingered 
for some years, amidst scenes congenial to one 
attrac ted to art by the associations of history, and 
already enriched by ancient learning. A record 
of his movements during some of those years is 
contained in the ‘Journal of a Tour in Italy/ 
first pifblished in the iife and Letters of 
Berkeley, 
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Publication of ^De Motu. — He returned ter 
Ireland in 1721. During this prolonged absence 
the ' New Principle ’ was not forgotten. One 
of his resting-places on his way home was at 
Lyons. There ho prepared a Latin Essay on 
Causation, entitled De Motu, which was pub- 
lished soon after he reached London. It insists 
that spiritual agency, human and divine, is 
the only efficient and final cause of Tuotion 
in the material world. This is an application 
to the phenomena of motion of the thought 
that inspired Berkeley when he was hardly 
twenty. 

A Philanthropic Project. — Soon after his return 
to Ireland we find him somehow possessed by the 
philanthropic inspiration which shaped his life 
during the next ten years. The philosopher be- 
came the philanthropic missionary of Christian 
civilisation in America, ready to sacrifice for this 
ideal the social attractions of the Old World in 
which he had grown into middle life. His official 
connection with Trinity College ended in 1724, 
when he was made Dean of Derry, one of the most 
valuable appointments in the Irish Church. But 
the American project carried him in the same 
year to London, ready to resign the Deane^ry in its 
behalf. It had been much in his mind for 
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(Jiree years. ^ Dean Swift thus described the case 
» in a letter to Lorvi Carteret, then the Irish Lord 
Lieutenant : — ' There is a gentleman of this king- 
dom just gone for England. It is Dr. George 
Berkeley, Dean of Derry. He was a Fellow of the 
University here ; and going to England very 
young, about thirteen years ago, he became the 
founder of a sect called the Immaterialists, by the 
force of a very curious book upon that subject. 
I am now to mention his errand. He is an abso- 
lute philosopher with regard to money, titles, and 
])ower ; and for three years past has been struck 
with a notion of founding a university at Bermu- 
das, by a charter from the Crown. Ho showed 
me a little tract which he designs to publish; and 
there your Excellency will sec his whole scheme 
of a life academico-philosophical, of a College for 
Indian scholars and missionaries ; where he most 
exorbitantly proposes a Avhole hundred pounds 
a year for himself. His heart Avill break if his 
Deanery be not taken from him. I discouraged 
him by the coldness of courts and ministers ; but 
nothing will do. And therefore I humbly entreat 
your Excellency cither to use such persuasions as 
will keep one of the first men in the kingdom for 

^ In 1724 he published a ‘Prop<wal’ to erect a College in 
•the Isles of Bermuda, * for converting the savage Americans to 
Cliriatianity.’ 
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learning and virtue, quiet at home, or assist hin? 
by your credit to compass his romantic design; 
which, however, is very noble and generous.’ ^ 

A College at Bermuda.— After years of anxious 
negotiation in London, where he experienced ‘ the 
coldness of courts and ministers,’ of which Swift 
had warned him, Berkeley, with his newly-married 
wife, sailed on his way to Bermuda, in the faith of 
a supposed promise by Sir Robert Walpole of a 
charter, and financial help for the proposed college 
there, which was to be a fountain of Christian 
civilisation for the vast Indian population of 
North America. 

Berkeley in Rhode Island. — Ho halted on bis 
way for two years in Rhode Island, waiting there 
in vain for the charter and the grant; but he 
never saw Bermuda. Ho had been deluded by 
the fair words of the minister. Yet he was not 
idle in Rhode Island. He bought a little farm 
and built a house in a pleasant valley in the 
interior of the island, and there resumed the 
studies of his early years. 

American Samuel Johnson. — Congenial society 
was not wanting. Soon after his arrival he was 
visited by the Reverend Samuel Johnson, dis' 
tingiiished along with Jonathan Edwards as one 
^ Life and Letters of Berkeley y 2 )p. 102-3. 
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the two representatives of early American 
philosophy. Berkeley’s letters to Johnson^ are 
explanations of disputed points in his spiritual 
realism, to which Johnson was converted, and 
afterwards defended in his own works, in a man- 
ner that entitles him to an eminent place among 
American thinkers. 

Fruits of Study in Rhode Island : ‘ Alciphron * 
and ‘Theory of Visual Language’ (1732-3), — 

Some fruits of Berkeley’s studies in the secluded 
American valley were given to the world in 
1732, immediately after his return to England. 
Alcqyhvon, or the Miwiie Philosopher, made its 
appearance in i\[arch of that year. In the form 
of Dialogues he criticised the prevailing material- 
ism, and presented his spiritual philosophy in 
aspects fitted to restore faith in the omnipresence 
of Omnipotent Spirit, in the moral order of the 
universe, and in the Christian revelation of God. 
Of the seven lhalogues, the fourth and the last 
are probably the Tuost interesting. The former 
expands the visual symbolism of Berkeleys 
juvenile Essay on Seeing into a universal 
sense symbolism, which recognises in the ordered 
sequences of the material world the language 
of the Omnipotent Spirit in whom we live and 
^ LiU and Letters of Berkeley, pp. 175-81. 
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have our being. A hostile critic moved Berkeley 
to reply. The Theory of Visual Language ^ show- 
ing the immediate Presence and Providence of 
a Deity, Vindicated and Explained, appeared 
early in 1733, in answer to strictures on the 
Fourth Dialogue in Alciphvun. 

Bishop of Cloyne. — Berkeley’s wanderings in 
Europe and America during middle life were now 
ended. Tavo years after the return from a mission 
in Avhich he had embarked Avith so much enthu- 
siasm, he was made Bishop of Cloyne, through 
the influence, as it seems, of the philosophic 
Queen Caroline, and perhaps with some regard to 
Avhat Avas due on account of the disillusion of 
the American vision. This remote diocese in the 
south of Ireland Avas his home for twenty years. 
His cherished hopes had faded. The ideal of 
America in the future, civilised and Christianised, 
was dissolved. In liis remaining years signs of 
chastened enthusiasm and failing health abound. 
Still he resumed at Cloyne the work which 
cheered the recluse life at Rhode Island and 
inspired him in far-oft' years at Trinity College ; 
noAv in a more meditative temper, less contro- 
versial, more disposed to lean for support upon 
illustrious philosophers of the ancient Avorld, 
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— Sorao of his early years at Cloyne were yeary 
of famine and disease. This reminded him of 
American experience of the virtues of tar- water. 
He became the ardent aj)ostle of* this medicine, 
and connected it by curious links with his spiritual 
idealism. Contemplating the beneficence of tar- 
water, he was led by subtle associations *to the 
constitution of the whole material world of which 


tar was a part ; and thence to the efficient and 
final cause of a universe in which everything is 
connected with everything else, through the 
Omnipotent Spirit in AVhom the Whole has its 
being. Although such ' phantoms ' as ‘ corporeal 
forces ' pass in the natural sciences as true causes, 
and are supposed by some to explain every- 
thing, yet in truth they explain nothing, for all 
true explanation lies deeper. It is found in 
Spirit or Mind, not in impotent corporeal 
things; while all corporeal things depend on 
Spirit ; this containing, connecting, enlivening the 
entire material frame, so that those things which 
before seemed to constitute the whole of exist- 
ence, prove to be but fleeting phantoms. Such is 
the spirit of Siris, Berkeley’s last addition to the 
literature of philosophy, described as ' a chain of 
philosophical reflections and inquiries concerning 
the virtues of tar-water, and divers other subjects* 
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•onnccted together and arising out of one another.’ 
It was his legacy to the world in 1744. 

Old Age and Death in Oxford. — A period of 
declining hcafth followed. ‘I submit to years 
and infirmity,’ ho writes to Dean Oervais in 1752. 
‘My views in this world are mean and narrow ; 
it is a thing in which I have small share, and 
which ouglit to give me small concern. The 
evening of life I choose to pass in a quiet retreat. 
Ambitious projects, intrigues and quarrels of 
statesmen, are things I have formerly been amused 
with, but now they seem to be a vain fugitive 
dream.' He had long been possessed by a roman- 
tic desire to end his days in Oxford. The time 
was now come. In the summer of 1752 he found 
his homo in the historic city of colleges. He was 
not permitted to enjoy it long. On a Sunday in 
January 1753, surrounded by his family, ho was 
suddenly overtaken by the mystery of death, and 
the material world, about which he had speculated 
so long, ceased to bo his medium of intercourse 
with his fellow-mcn. 

Berkeley’s Modest Estimate of his own Philo- 
sophy. — In the seven philosophical tractates 
already «nentioncd — three* issued in sanguine 
impetuous youth, three others in active middle 
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life, and the last in contemplative old ag3 
— Berkeley has unfolded and applied the 
Spiritual Realism of which he is an illustrious 
modern representative. He recognised how apt 
his conception of the material world is to be mis- 
interpreted, and he renounced all claim to a fiilly 
elaborated philosophy. ' I do not indeed wonder,’ 
he tells his American friend Johnson, 'that on 
first reading what I have written, men are not 
thoroughly convinced. On the contrary, T should 
very much wonder if prejudices, which have been 
many years taking root, should be extirpated in 
a few hours’ reading. I had no intention to 
trouble the world with large volumes. What I 
have done was rather with a view of giving hints to 
thinking men, who had leisure and curiosity to go 
to the bottom of things, and pursue them in their 
own minds.’ ^ 

^ Life and Letters of Berkeley , p. 181. See also Berkeley’s 
correspondence with Sir John Percival, in Chapter v. of the 
Berkeley^ in Blackwood’s P,hilosophical Classics, 



CHAPTER II 


TJl¥^ iAIATEKIAL WORLD AND ITS NATURAL ORDER 

The Material World is Real in and through 
Percipient Mind. Its esse is percipL — We 

put ourselves at Berkeley’s point of view when 
we try in vain to conceive the material uni- 
verse and its ambient^’ space existing in all 
their present reality, yet unfclt, unperceived, 
unrealised in (tny intelligence, linite or divine, a 
dead universe, living mind in every form non- 
existent. Try to suppose this wholly abstracted 
material world as the sum total of reality. Is 
the conception possible ? Is it not repugnant to 
reason ? Must not a dead material universe, 
abstracted from all activities of living spirit, 
human or other, be wholly destitute of qualities ? 
What can be meant by an unseen colour, or an 
unheard sound, or untouched, unresisted hard- 
ness ? Is not human perception of these the 
deepest jnd truest conception we can form of 
•what their existence or reality means ? May we 
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not even say that the material world exists onty 
in order that it may be perceived, so that its 
changes may thus be signs to each of us of the 
reality of other bodies* and spirits, — a world 
external to ourselves ? When I try honestly to * 
make this experiment of abstracting in at ter from 
all living spirit, I find, Berkeley would say, 
that the material world inevitably loses reality 
and becomes an unthinkable abstraction, which 
we may call ‘ matter ’ or ‘ corporeal substance,’ 
using words, nevertheless, that have no meaning. 
Must not i)prcipi, in short, be the erne of the 
things of sense ? 

That Perception is needed to make the 
Material World Real is Self-evident ~ By 

Berkeley, in his youthful ardour, no proof or 
argument was required to sustain this proposition ; 
to him the constant dependence of the material 
world upon the activities of living spirit seemed 
self-evident. It was but looking into one’s own 
thoughts and trying whether one could conceive 
as possible, or in no Avay repugnant to reason, 
a figure or a motion, or a sound, or a colour, 
existing as an unperceived reality. If any one 
could do this, he was ready to abandon his 
favourite principle bf the absolute dependence of 
the data of the senses for their reality upon living,^ 
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fMind or Spirit. It could not be. ' Some truths 
then arc so near and obvious/ he exclaims, ‘ that a 
man need only open his eyes to see them. Such 
I take this important one to be, that all the choir 
of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word, all 
those Jodies which compose the mighty frame 
of the world, have not any substance without a 
mind; that their being is to bo perceived or 
known; and that so long as they are not per- 
ceived by me, or do not exist in my mind, or in 
that of any other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some Eternal Spirit; it being perfectly 
unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of 
abstraction, to attribute to any single part of 
them an existence independent of Spirit. To 
bo convinced of which one has only to try to 
separate the being of a sensible thing from its 
being pereelved.’^ In short, if there was no 
living spirit in existence to maintain the reality 
of the things of sense, the material world could 
have no reality. This alleged self-evident truth 
is above all what the student of Berkeley has to 
ponder and tost, by prolonged and varied mental 
experiments of his own. 

• ^ Princi 2 )les of Human Knoidedge^ sec. 6, See also the first 
of the Three Dialogues, 
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An Objection answered.— It is not obvious a:, 
first, or indeed at last, to the unreflecting. They 
are ready to say that nothing is, easier than to 
suppose books existing on a table, or trees exist- 
ing in a park, or the stars existing in the ambient 
space, and no one all the time perceiving or 
thinking about them. (initc true, Berkeley 
would reply ; but, in that case, the necessary 
conditions of the experiment have not been com- 
plied Avith. Tl(e livivfj mind of the ohjector 
himself has not been Avithdrawn, and so the 
abstraction of spirit has not been complete. 

' What,’ he asks, ‘ is all this, I beseech you, more 
than framing in your oAvn mind ideas of books, 
trees, and stars, and at the same time omitting 
to frame the idea of any one that may perceive 
them ? ’ So that is nothing to the purpose. It 
only shows that the objector is able to perceive 
and imagine; not that things can have intelli- 
gible reality Avithout a living perception of them. 
It shows that a man forgetting to take notice of 
himself has been in consequence deluded into 
supposing that he has found bodies existing 
Avholly divorced from realising spirit; although 
all the Avhile they were being realised in the 
objector’s own experience. 

The Material World consists of Sense-pre-, 
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Ijented Appearances. — Accordingly the material 
world consists wholly of what wo may call sense- 
presented ph^iomena or appearances, sensible 
qualities, ideas of sense as Berkeley calls them, on 
account of their dependence on being perceived. 
Coloui;^ are presented when we see, motions and 
resistances when we touch or move, and sounds 
in their varieties when we hear. \A/' 

The Individual ' Things ’ of Sense are Bundles 
of Appearances. — The appearances presented 
to our senses do not come and go as isolated 
units. They appear blended together in separate 
bundles. Being found to cohere, the resembling 
bundles ‘ come to be marked by one name, and 
to bo reputed one thing.’ Thus a certain colour, 
taste, smell, llgure, and consistence, having been 
observed to go together, arc accounted one distinct 
thing, signified by the name apple. Other col- 
lections constitute a stone, a tree, a book, and the 
like sensible things ; which, as they are pleasing 
or disagreeable, excite in us the passions of love, 
ha^d, joy, grief, and so forth. 

Material * Substances’ and ‘Causes’ 
mean according to Spiritual Realism. — The 
different bundles of sensible qualities, or, as 
Berkeley * calls them, ‘ collections of the real 
ideas that are pre sented tj^> the senses,’ are all 
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that he meant by ‘ material substances.’ A sub-"^ 
stance is nothing more than an isolated aggre- 
gate . of qualities, somehow held ^together, and 
subject to continuous orderly changes of appear- 
ance. The united qualities undergo transforma- 
tions in an order commonly called the order 
of nature. The steadiness of the order in which 
their transformations proceed enables us, after 
sufficient observation of their habits, to predict 
coming forms that they must assume, so that 
present phenomena become signs of absent 
phenomena with which they are connected under 
natural law; thus 'giving us a sort of foresight, 
which enables us to regulate our conduct in the 
material world for the benefit of life, and without 
which we should be eternally at a loss.’^ And 
as 'substances,’ in the material world, are only 
bundles of qualities, so 'causes,’ in the material 
world, are only natural signs of coming changes. 
My habitual observation of apples enables me 
to foresee the taste of an apple before I eat it. 
Experience of the motions of heavenly bodies, 
those huge material substances, enables science to 
forecast the times of sunrise and sunset centuries 
in advance. But we know no more about material 
substance than that it is a bundle of sense- ^ 

^ See Princi 2 iles^ sec. 31. 
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j)resente(l qualitiel, and no more about their 
material causes than that the transformations 
in nature occur in a constant reliable order, 
What Power Isieeps the appearances united in 
bundles, or why the transformations which the 
bu^idles undergo are orderly and not chaotic, our 
scnsesTlo not tell us. ' That food nourishes, sleep 
refreshes, and fire warms us ; that to sow in the 
seed-time is the way to reap in the harvest, and 
in general that to obtain such and such ends, 
such and such means are conducive — all this 
we know, not by discovering any necessary con- 
nection betAveen our ideas and sense, but only 
by the observation of the settled laws of nature, 
without which Ave should be all in uncertainty 
and confusion, and a groAvn man no more know 
how to manage himself in thp affairs of life than 
an infant just born.’ ^ 

Natural Co-existences and Natural Sequences. 

— In short, we find that the phenomena of which 
the material world consists coexist in separate 
so-called ‘substances,’ and that they folloAv one 
another in a steady and therefore calculable 
succession, called ‘causal’ order. But all Ave are 
entitled to mean by material substance is this 
coexistence of qualities; and all wo are entitled 
' Principles, sec. 31. 
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to mean by material causation is this order! 
calculable succession of facts, which all depend 
for their realit}^ on being perceived^ 

'tercipient Spirits and Self-consciousness.— 

But this is not the whole or the chief, part. 
Objects in the material world depend for their real 
existence on being perceived. Is there nothing 
to tell about the percipients as well as the per- 
ceived ? The inconsiderate arc apt to forget this 
question, because percipient spirits are not visible 
objects of sense, with which all are familiar; and 
yet percipient spirits are at the root of all things. 
So besides all that endless variety of ideas or 
objects of knowledge, aggregated in their (so- 
called) substances, and naturally ordered accord- 
ing to their (so-called) natural causes — besides 
those, Berkeley finds a ' somdltinff’ which knows 
or perceives them, and exercises divers operations, 
as willing, imagining, remembering, about them. 
‘This perceiving active being is what I call Mind, 
Spirit, Soul, or Myself. By which words I do not 
denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely 
distinct from them, wherein they exist; or, which 
is the same thing, whereby they are perceived.' ^ 
Thus the universe in which 1 am living con- 

1 Principles^ sec. 2. 
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lists of bundles of sensible appearances, con- 
stantly undergoing transformations, in an orderly 
calculable inapner, all dependent on Spirit or 
Mind. 

Signified by the Personal Pronouns. — But 

what Qjf^this 'something,’ signified by the personal 
pronoun ‘ I,’ — not to speak of ' you ' or ' he ' ‘ P is 

neither a quality nor a bundle of qualities, like the 
things of sense ; nor can it be an empty abstrac- 
tion, like the abstract material substance of some 
philosophers '? For ‘ I ’ continues the same person ; 
but the world of the senses, including my own 
body, is continually changing. | In the whole 
world of sense-presented appearances, I find no- 
thing corresponding to the ‘ self that I am obliged 
to presuppose in all perceptions ; and that is in a 
manner revealed when in memory I recall the 
past, and recognise that ' I ’ am a person who 
is still the same person as I was years before. 

My personal Identity. — I find nothing in 
the world of the senses corresponding to this 
cord, as it were, of personal identity. I cannot 
remember the past without being sure that ' I ’ 
existed in that past. To suppose that my memory 
can go back to what happened before I existed 
would sdbvert the basis of Ttnowledge. And my 
present feelings and thoughts are not thus 
25 
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identical with past ones. Tlie pain or pleasure 
of to-day is not identical with the pain or pleasure 
I felt this day last year, however much it may 
resemble it. Without this personal identity ‘ 1 ’ 
could not be responsible for actions. Not so with 
the things of sense. When I call my body, or 
any other of the things of sense, 'the same' to- 
day as it was last year, this is only in a con- 
ventional meaning of the term 'same,’ for they 
have undergone much change of their constituent 
phenomena in the interval ; and the phenomena 
are the whole of them, nothing permanent 
underlying, as in the unique case of the identity 
of the ‘I.’ Moreover, things of sense are only 
signs of other things of sense, under laAvs over 
which the things themselves have no control. 
Intending personal volitions are absolutely self- 
caused ; so that the self as their originating 
cause is alone responsible for them. On the 
other hand, the so-called natural ' causes ’ within 
the material world are only signs, connected 
with preceding signs, in what may ho an un- 
beginning and endless procession. Morally 
responsible acts of will rnnM originate in the 
persons who are responsible for them, if moral 
responsibility is real. It cannot bo transferred 
to preceding (so-called) causes in an endless 
26 
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Ingress, as in the sense-symbolism of the natural 
world. 

\/^The only Real Agent in Existence is Spirit. 

— Spirit in fact is the one finally sustaining and 
""finally active Reality in the universe, so far, at any 
rate, a§ J^he universe has any practical relation to 
mo. The 'substances' and ‘causes' in the material 
world are all subordinate to spirit. Matter con- 
sists of aggregates of appearances presented in 
the senses. The things of sense per ,se are wholly 
passive and impotent ; persons are the only active 
originative powers.^ 

Is an Impotent Material World therefore use- 
less ? — Does all this imply that the material 
world is a powerless illusion, and that only 
spiritual beings are real ? Have the appearances 
of sense no office to discharge in the economy 
of human life and the universe? Far from it. 
According to Berkeley, they play indispensable 
parts in the world-drama. Look at some of these. 

The Material World reveals to each Person 
that he is not the only Person in Existence. — 
1. In the first place, it is through the sense-pre- 
sented signs commonly called ‘ matter,' that I find 

' Priiici^s, sec. 25, whore tlie tatal impotence of matter is 
deduced from its dependence on being perceived ; also Siris, 
secs. 154, 155, 252-258, etc. 
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that I am not alone in the universe, a solitary' 
percipient and voluntary agent. I find some 
presented appearances dependent on my percep- 
tions and obedient to my Avill ; but over the great 
majority I find that I have no control. Most 
of them come and go whether I will or not. In 
particular I perceive motions and other sensible 
changes which signify to me that spiritual agents, 
not myself, co-operate in their production. I 
recognise these appearances as the actions of 
embodied human spirits, in whose company I thus 
find myself, by means of this natural language of 
the senses, supplemented as it is by the various 
artificial languages of mankind, spoken and 
written, all due to our senses. 

‘My body’ and its Office as a Medium.— In 
particular I find that my power over the different 
bundles of passive phenomena which form the 
things of sense is immediately confined to the 
small mass of matter in which I find myself 
embodied, and which I call my body, it being my 
special portion of the material world. It is by 
movements of my body or some of its organs 
that I signify my spiritual existence to other 
persons, and it is through like means that they 
signify their existence to me. None of nsy senses 
gives me an immediate perception of things that 
28 
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^re not in actual lontact with my body. We are 
apt to suppose that we see and hear things and 
persons that arc at a distance from our bodies. 
It was by disproof of this, in his New Theory of 
• Vision, that Berkeley, in 1709, opened the way 
to 'a full disclosure of his spiritual realism in the 
yeiiis following. Instead of seeing distant things 
or distant persons, wo can see only visual signs 
of their presence, and of their distance from our 
bodies, the distance being signified by the amount 
of locomotive experience we should have to pass 
through to be in contact with their bodies. 
For the appearances we see vary in distinct- 
ness and otherwise, in proportion as the distant 
objects are near or far off. Visual and aud- 
ible signs, especially their own bodily motions, in 
like manner introduce mo to other spirits — other 
human beings — embodied like myself, and also 
to the whole world outside my own body. Our 
opportunities are multiplied indefinitely by the 
mechanical devices which things of sense supply 
for increasing this knowledge. Telescopes and 
microscopes are familiar examples. 

The World of Sensible Signs shows above all 
the Constant Activity of pervading Omnipotent 
Spirit. -^But the sensible signs which show the 
existence and activity of other human spirits 
29 
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like myself are few and far between, among tl^e 
innumerable changes in the world opened to us 
through our senses. Though there are some 
changes in the things of sense, ‘which convince 
us that human agents are concerned in producing'' 
them, it is nevertheless evident to every one that 
those things which are called the works of Nature, 
that is by far the greater part of the changes 
presented to our senses, are not produced by, or 
dependent on, the wills of men.' ‘ There is, there- 
fore, some other Spirit that causes them ; since it 
is repugnant to reason that they should subsist 
by themselves or uncaused. But if we attentively 
consider the constant regularity, order, and con- 
catenation of all sensible things, we shall clearly 
perceive that they belong to the aforesaid Spirit 
Who works all in all, and by Whom all things con- 
sist.' ^ Thus the universe of sense-signs constantly 
signifies Omniscient and Omnipotent Spirit, even 
as their bodily signs reveal to -me the thoughts 
and feelings and intending volitions of my fellow- 
men. S 9 

T^Qod speaks to all Men through the Data of 
their Senses as one Man to another through 
Spoken Words. — That all sensible signs signify the 
presence and agency lof Omnipotent Spirit, in like 

^ Principles^ sec. 148. 
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manner as some Anse-signs signify the presence 
and agency of a fellow human spirit, does not satisfy 
the sceptic. Alciphron, in the Fourth Dialogue, 
asks: 'Do yoil pretend that you can have the 
. same assurance of the being of God that you can 
Kate of mine, whom you actually sec stand before 
you and talk to you ? ’ ' The very same, if not 

greater,’ Euphranor replies. ‘For by the person 
Alciphron is meant an individual thinking thing 
or spirit, and not the hair, skin, and visible surface, 
or any part of the outward shape, form, and colour 
of Alciphron. And in granting this (as you have 
done), you grant that, in strict sense, I do not see 
Alciphron, that is, that individual thing or Spirit, 
but only such visible signs as infer the being of 
that invisible thinking Soul. Even so it seems to 
me tliat though I cannot with eyes of flesh behold 
the invisible God, yet I do in the strictest sense 
perceive, by all my senses, such signs, such effects, 
as demonstrate the invisible God, with the same 
evidence at least as other signs perceived by 
sense suggest the existence of your Soul or Spirit, 
of which I am convinced by only a few sensible 
signs ; whereas I do at all times and in all places 
perceive sensible signs of the being of God.' ' But 
it is mjr hearing you talk,’ Alciphron rejoins, 
‘that is in strict philosophical truth the best 
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argument for yoiLv being. Xnd this is inappli- 
cable to your purpose ; for you will not, I suppose, 
pretend that God speaks to men through their 
senses as one man doth to anothci- ? ’ ' But what 

if it shall appear,’ replies Euphranor, Hhat God^ 
speaks to men by the intervention of arbitmiy, 
outward, sensible signs, having no resemblance or 
necessary connection with the things they stand 
for; if it shall appear that by innumerable com- 
binations of these signs in nature an endless 
variety of things is discovered to us, and that we 
are thereby taught and admonished what to shun 
and what to pursue, and are directed how to 
regulate our motions, and how to act with regard 
to things distant from us, will this content you ? * 
Being assured that it would, Euphranor proceeds 
to fortify his position by illustrations of the sense- 
symbolism which makes the material world to us 
as really a language of God as spoken or written 
words constitute the language of men. 

The Material World is charged with Pleasures 
and Pains, which by Interpretation of its Pheno- 
mena we can secure or avoid. — 2. Through my 
senses I not only find that I am not solitary in 
the universe, but through my embodiments parti- 
cipate in innumerable pains and pleasures. The 
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world of the sensdl is charged with signs of possible 
bodily pains and bodily pleasures; and it is by in- 
terpreting the phenomena presented to our senses 
that we distinguish health-giving signs from those 
which forecast bodily injury, so that we are able to 
*a^il ourselves of the one sort and to avoid the 
other. * Wo find that bread will nourish our bodies, 
and that arsenic will destroy them. My body is a 
part of the universal system of sensible signs, and 
it is also, in this life, virtually a part of myself. 
But neither my body nor any other portion of 
the material world is supposed by the spiritual 
realist to be so dependent on human spirits as to 
go in and out of existence as it is perceived or not 
perceived by them, having thus only an inter- 
rupted reality, perceived now by one person and 
again by another. The things of sense are, on the 
contrary, always kept in existence in and by the 
Universal World-Mind that sustains and gives 
reality to the whole material world. Thus there 
is an established harmony, which enables the 
embodied spirit to regulate his actions for the 
benefit of his life. 

Beattie’s Travesty of Spiritual Realism. — 

Yet it has been strangely supposed that this 
spiritual realism requires u% to alter our conduct 
in the affairs of life, and to act as if we were in 
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an uninterpretable chaos. Efead, for example,^ 
what the poet Beattie says about Berkeley in 
his Essay on Truth : — ‘If a man believe this 
strange doctrine of Berkeley as steadily and with 
as little distrust as I believe the contrary, he will, 
I am afraid, have but little reason to appliOid 
himself on this new acquisition in science ;^he will 
soon find that it had been better for him to have 
reasoned and believed and acted like the rest of 
the world. If ho fall down a precipice, or be 
trampled under foot by horses, it will avail him 
little that he once had the honour to be a dis- 
ciple of Berkeley, and that those dangerous 
objects are nothing but ideas in the mind. And 
yet if such a man be seen to avoid a precipice, or 
to get out of the way of a coach and six horses at 
full speed, he acts as inconsistently with his belief 
as if he ran away from a 'picture of an angry man, 
even while he believed it to be only a picture . . . 

I will not say that this man runs a greater risk of 
universal scepticism than of universal credulity. 
Either the one, or the other, or both, must be his 
portion ; and either the one or the other would 
be sufficient to embitter my whole life, and to 
disqualify me for every duty of a rational creature. 

. . . But that I may* no longer suppose what I 
maintain to be impossible, i,e, that mankind in 
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general, or even oilb rational being, could, by force 
of argument, be convinced that this absurd doctrine 
is true — what if all men were in one instant 
(miraculously)* deprived of their understanding by 
almighty power, and made to believe that matter 
liaf no existence but as an idea in the mind, all 
other things remaining as they are. Doubtless 
this catastrophe would, according to our meta- 
physicians, throw a wonderful light upon all parts 
of knowledge. But of this I am certain, that in 
less than a month after, there could not, without 
another miracle, be one human creature alive on 
the face of the earth.' 

Berkeley's use of the term ‘Idea' apt to 
mislead. — For Beattie's travesty of Berkeley's 
conception of the material world Berkeley is him- 
self responsible so far as, by his application of 
the term 'idea' to what is actually presented 
to our senses, he seems to say that the objects 
present in the senses are only unmeaning fancies, 
that actual sense is identical with imagined 
sense. Berkeley himself thus anticipates Beattie's 
intended vediictio ad ahsurdtim : — 'It will be 
objected that by the foregoing principles, all that 
is real and substantial in nature is banished 
out of tl^ world, and instead thereof a chimerical 
scheme of ideas takes its place. All things 
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that exist, exist only in the lAind, What there- 
fore becomes of the sun, moon and stars ? What 
must we think of houses, mountains, rivers, 
trees, stones, nay even of our own bodies ? 
Are all these but so many chimeras and illu-^ 
sions of the fancy? To all which I answer, 
that by my principles we are not deprived of any 
one thing in nature. W^hatever we see, feel, hear, 
or in any wise understand remains as secure as 
ever, and is as real as ever. There is still a 
re/ntm natura, and the distinction between 
realities and chimeras remains in full force. This 
is evident from what I have shown is meant by 
real things, in opposition to chimeras, or ideas of 
our own framing/^ Yet experience has shown 
that this application of the word ‘ idea,’ alike to 
realities and to chimeras, is apt to suggest that 
the so-called ‘ real ’ is only chimerical. A bundle 
of signs that is seen or touched ought not to be 
even verbally identified with an imagined bundle. 

The Material Universe exercises the Scien- 
tific Understanding. — 3. Another function which 
Berkeley’s material world discharges is that it 
exercises the understanding in interpreting 
scientifically the phenomena of which it is com- 
posed. These phenomena are interprelable and 
' Principles, sec. 34 ; also 29, 30, 33. 
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^calculable, becaus# they are evolved in constant 
order; as we commonly say, they are under 
natural laws. Their interpretability is founded 
on the constancy of the order in which their 
•-changes proceed. 

Wljy do we believe that the Universe is a 
Cosmos ?— How do we know that there must be 
steady order pervading what on the surface 
often appears chaotic ? Berkeley refers the uni- 
versal belief in the uniformity of nature to 
observation. ' Having alivays observed that our 
perception of a certain round, luminous figure 
which we call the sun is accompanied by a sensa- 
tion called heat, wo conclude that the sun and 
heat are constantly connected ; so that the appear- 
ance of the one is a sign of the appearance of the 
other, and so the one is called the cause of the 
other.’ But our narrow observation is not enough 
to explain faith in constant order underlying all 
natural changes. For 'observation ’ is necessarily 
confined to the present and the past; I cannot 
observe the future : indeed I can only observe a 
small portion of the present and the past. Even 
if I had reasonable assurance that natural order 
had been universally maintained hitherto, what 
guaranty have I for its Vontinuance ? Do I 
know a priori enough of the universe in which I 
37 
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find myself, to be assured that^'it is a universe in, 
which the cosmos of the past may not become 
chaos in the future ? It is not enough to say that 
uniform order in the past has accustomed us to 
expect a like uniformity in future; that an irresist- 
ible habit of expectation is thus formed, and that 
we could not live if we were to resist Ihis habit. 
That is true ; but to convert the habit into reason- 
able faith we must presupiiose that we are living 
in a reasonably conducted or trustworthy uni- 
verse. Wc must receive the data of the senses 
in reasonable confidence, that the habits which 
they form are in harmony with actual Reason 
immanent in things, — that we are living in a 
natural cosmos, not in what may turn out in 
the end to be chaos. But more of this in the 
sequel. 

The Material World is fitted to evoke Philo- 
sophic Thought. — 4. The material world, under 
Berkeley’s conception of it, is not only fit to 
exercise the scientific understanding, but the con- 
ception itself signally exercises philosophic reason 
and imagination, and sustains faith in the re- 
ligious conception of the universe. Berkeley's 
immaterialism, as Sir James Mackintosh remarks, 

' is chiefly valuable *as a touchstone meta- 
physical sagacity, showing those to be altogether 
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without it, who, lile Johnson and Beattie, believed 
that his speculations wore sceptical, that they 
implied any distrust of the senses, or that they 
had the smalfest tendency to disturb reason or to 
alter conduct.’ And to think of the material 

« 

wdtld as itself impotent, and necessarily depen- 
dent for* its real existence and its natural 
order upon omniscient and omnipotent World- 
Mind, is at least a stej) to a more definite 
religious conception of the spirituality, intelligi- 
bility, and morality that underlies the universe. 
Virgil and Wordsworth arc among many examples 
of how visible nature touches the imagination of 
the poet. 

Does Berkeley’s Conception of the Material 
World satisfy the Human Mind? — But after 
all one may ask whether this way of thinking 
about the ordered world presented to our senses 
fully satisfies the human mind, as a sufiicient 
expression of our relations to matter and its 
changes. 

‘Sameness’ versus ‘Similarity’ in things. — 

Does the continued existence of things visible 
and tangible, and their orderly changes, through 
their dependence on the* omnipotence of the 
Universal World-Mind, adequately express the 
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sameness, for example, of this bo6k on my table, as 
seen and handled by two different persons ; or of 
the table itself on which the book was resting? 
When a hundred persons arc perceiving a tree 
simultaneously, are there really a hundred trees, 
all similar but not the same ? Can two persdhs 
ever be properly said to perceive the sarnie thing, 
if the appearances presented to each of them are 
not numerically the same, but only similar ? Can 
what is within my mind be identically, at the 
same time, within the mind of another ? Is 
the material ' substance,’ against which Philonoiis 
argues so strenuously in the Dialogues, only 
an empty abstraction ? Does the bundle of 
impotent sense-appearances which, according to 
Berkeley, alone makes individual material sub- 
stances, — does tMs exist, when they are unper- 
ceived, thus preserving its objective identity 
when presented to innumerable percipients ? 

Berkeley’s Answer. — Philonous, who personates 
Berkeley in the Dialogues, seems more embarrassed 
by this difficulty than by any other, when he tries 
to vindicate 'perceived similarity, as practically 
objective sameness, in the case of a thing present 
to the senses of different percipients. Hylas 
objects that the same idea which one n^n has 
‘ in his mind ’ cannot be in the mind of another 
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i^an, any more thai#his consciousness can be the 
consciousness of another. ‘ Doth it not therefore 
follow/ he asks, ' that no two persons can perceive 
the same thing ? and is not this highly absurd ? ' 
'4f the term same be taken in the vulgar accepta- 
tion, '•Philonoiis replies, ' it is certain (and not at 
all repugnaflt to the principles 1 maintain) that 
difterent persons may perceive the same thing, or 
the same thing exist in difterent minds. Words 
are of arbitrary imposition, and since we are used 
to apply the word same when no distinction or 
variety is perceived, and I do not pretend to alter 
their perceptions, it follows that as men have said 
before, ' several saw the same thing/ so they may 
upon the like occasion still continue to use the 
same phrase, without any deviation either from 
propriety of language or from the truth of things. 
But if the term same be used in the acceptation 
of philosophers, who pretend to an abstracted 
notion of identity, then, according to their sundry 
definitions of this notion, it may or may not be 
possible for divers persons to perceive the same 
thing. But whether philosophers shall think fit 
to call a sensible thing the same or no is, I conceive, 
of small importance. Let us suppose several men 
together, nil affected in lilce sort by their senses, 
and who had yet never known the use of language, 
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they would without questiontagree in their per- 
ceptions. Though perhaps, when they came to 
the use of speech, some, regarding the uniformness 
of what was perceived, might call it the same 
thing; others, especially regarding the diversity 
of persons who perceived, might choose the de- 
nomination of different things. Bud who sees 
not that all the dispute is about a word, i.e. 
whether what is perceived by different persons 
may yet have the denomination ‘ same ’ applied to 
it ? Or suppose a house, whose walls remaining 
unaltered, the chambers are all pulled down, and 
new ones built in their place, and that you 
should call this the swme^ and I should say it was 
not the same house, would we not for all this 
perfectly agree in our thought of the house, 
considered in itself ? and would not all the differ- 
ence consist in a sound ? If you should still say, 
we differed in our notions, for that you superadded 
to your idea of the house the abstracted idea of 
identity, whereas I did not ; I would tell you, I 
know not what you mean by the abstracted idea 
of identity, and should desire you to look into 
your own thoughts and be sure you understood it 
yourself.’ ^ 

Inadequacy of a Conception of the ^Things of 

' See Third Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous. 
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§ense which excludes ‘Sameness.’— Notwith- 
standing all that Philonous says, this transla- 
tion of sameness into similarity, in what are 
commonly called ‘the same things’ seems to 

ieave us still dissatisfied. For it offers iis as 

« 

maiiy ^ material worlds as there are percipient 
spirits in ^existence; multiplied too by the 
perceptions of ‘the same thing’ by the same 
person at different times. One might say that it 
also implies as many percipients as there are 
perceptions, were it not for our consciousness of 
personal sameness, which makes the difference 
between individual spirits and the collections 
of impotent phenomena conyentionally called 
‘ material substances.’ 

Sameness not mere Similarity.— But although 
nothing corresponding to personal identity in the 
spiritual world is presupposed in the presented 
appearances that compose the things of sense, 
may not the appearances that are perceived by 
me to-day be objectively identical with those per- 
ceived by me to-morrow; and may not the appear- 
ances perceived by a liundrcd persons at once 
be not merely similar but objectively identical? 
‘ Similarity ’ is as much an empty abstraction 
as ‘identity,’ if either is so.* The mere fancies 
that arise in my mind to-day, however similar, 
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are not identical with those thfet arose yesterday^; 
and those that arise in one imagination are not 
identical with those that arise in the imagination 
of other persons, however much they may re- 
semble them. Does not the difference betweeiv 
what is presented to us in sense and what rises 
in imagination appear in this ? 

A Question proposed. — The question comes to 
be whether the permanent dependence of the 
material Avorld on the Omnipotent Spirit is an 
adequate account of the continued objective exist- 
ence of sense-presented phenomena. Are human 
spirits so related, sub-consciously it may be, to the 
Universal Spirit, as well as to one another, in and 
through the Universal Spirit, that objects pre- 
sented to the senses of one man can in this way 
be nuDiericalty ihe same as those presented to 
different men, or to the same man at different 
times ? This question may be left for the con- 
sideration of the reader. 
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CHAPTER III 

EMBODIED SPIRITS AND MOUAE ORDER — BIRTH 
AND DEATH 

The Material World becomes real in in- 
numerable Spirits. — In interpreting the sense 
signs that compose the material world, I find 
that I am not the only human percipient and 
agent in existence. I find millions of com- 
panions, embodied like myself, revealing their 
spiritual reality and activity to one another, 
through their bodies and their bodily move- 
ments. The material world is realised at this 
moment in the perceptions of more than a 
thousand millions of individual human spirits 
embodied on our planet. To this multipli- 
cation of sense-perceptions in the minds of the 
millions of mankind now living must be added 
all like experiences in departed generations, as 
well as in generations yet unborn. Whether the 
sense-presented appearances of which each person 
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is aware are objectively thel' same, or whether 
they must in all cases be separate spiritual edi- 
tions of similar sense-appearances, is, as we have 
seen, an alternative ambiguously determined by 
Berkeley. At any rate the world of sensibk 
signs is somehow real in millions of omb(«iied 
human spirits. 

Does the Human Spirit die with the Human 

Body ?— But what of the individual human beings 
who thus contribute to reality, and help to pro- 
duce changes, in the evolving world present to 
their senses ? Generations of persons come and 
depart, ceasing to present visible or other sensible 
signs of their continued existence. Their bodies 
are born and die. Is the life of the human spirit 
contemporaneous with the birth and dissolution 
of the bodily organism which signifies its exist- 
ence ? Memory, which bears witness to the exist- 
ence of the identical reminiscent spirit for a few 
past years, cannot recall an experience preceding 
the birth of its body ; and the now living spirit 
can of course have had no experience of the con- 
sequence of the death of the body. His embodied 
life lasts, as it were for a moment, between a 
mysterious unbeginning Past and a mysterious 
unending F uture. Does the spirit live only as long 
as the organised body lasts ? 
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Is there a Plumlity of Spiritual Worlds ? 

• —Human spirits are the only ones that come 
within the range of human experience. Whether 
others, more or* less like them, in other worlds, 
j^esent there sensible signs of their existence, is an 
interiksting question. The advance of astronomy 
has vastl^^nlarged the modern conception of 
the material world, and made it difficult to 
suppose that this small and remote planet is 
the only one, among innumerable stars and 
planets, that is the abode of embodied spirits. 
What of the other planets in our own solar 
system, and what of their central sun ? What of 
the millions of other suns with their attendant 
planets, still inadequately explored by telescopes, 
or interpreted in the inferences of science? Is 
there a plurality of worlds occupied by embodied 
spirits ? 

Micromegas the Celestial Traveller. — At 

any rate we have no sensible signs of their 
existence, such as we have of our human 
companions. We cannot, like Micromegas, the 
supposed inhabitant of one of the planets of the 
Dog Star, in Voltaire's romance, ask a native of 
the planet Saturn, how many senses the persons 
on his globe have. ‘ We have«eventy-two senses,' 
the Saturnian is made to say, ' and we are every 
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day complaining of the smallness of the number. 
Our imagination goes far beyond our wants.' 'I‘ 
can very well believe it/ Micromegas replies, ‘ for 
on our globe we have very near one thousand 
senses, and yet with all these we feel a constant 
inquietude, telling us that there are beings in- 
finitely nearer perfection than ourseDes/ 

The Qualities of Matter must differ accord- 
ing to the Senses of the Percipients. — But if wo 
cannot directly perceive signs of embodied spirits 
on neighbouring planets, even such signs as the 
supposed canals on Mars, there may bo more or 
less probable inferences. Our own planet was 
long desolate, and may be desolate again. The 
history of the other heavenly bodies may be 
similar. And, as the planetary tour of Microme- 
gas suggests, the sense organs of embodied spirits 
in different regions may vary in innumerable 
ways, and so the perceived appearances of mat- 
ter may be different in each from the qualities 
matter presents to us. Our five senses may 
all be wanting in other stellar races ; their offices 
being discharged by the seventy-two senses of the 
Saturnian, or the thousand senses of Micromegas ; 
their respective material worlds consisting in con- 
sequence of qualities wholly unimaginable by 
man. What we call ' matter' would thus present 
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gualities on each* planet corresponding to the 
senses and sense experiences of its inhabitants, — 
all inconceivable to us. 

Embodied Spirits in relation to Space and 
<fime. — What precedes is only speculation. We 
mus^fonlino our inquiries about possible material 
worlds o^ embodied spirits, and tlie relation of 
spirits to their embodiments, to what is found in 
this corner of Space, and to what can reason- 
ably be inferred from our own human experience. 
And what of human spirits under relations of 
Time ? Has Spiritual Realism anything to tell 
about them before the birth or after the death 
of their bodies ? 

The Human Spirit, although Embodied, is 
Unextended, according to Berkeley.— That the 
human spirit, although embodied, must not be 
thought of as extended in space like the body, 
is involved in Berkeley's fundamental principle. 
A spirit cannot be located like a piece of matter. 
I animate my body ‘all in the whole and all in 
every part ’ ; so that it is practically pervaded 
by me. But this cannot mean that the sentient, 
thinking agent called myself, occupies a place in 
some part of my body, ejj. in the brain, or the 
heart, or 4he stomach. We ?jannot speak of the 
size of “ pain or the slta 2 )e of a volition, or the 
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colour of a thought, unless rafetaphorically. The 
identical person of whom there is a conscious- 
ness in memory as having existed continuously 
throughout remembered experience, cannot be 
conceived as existing in a place, although it^ 
body must. One must not think of the spiritual 
personality as something to be measured by a 
foot-rule, and if one could, this would throw no 
light upon the mystery of self-consciousness. 

Pre-natal Immortality. — Again, I may trace 
back the physical antecedents of my body before 
its birth, as I can trace back the constituents 
of any other mass of material phenomena; 
but I cannot retrace in memory any history 
of my spiritual life before my body was born. 
The physical antecedents or ‘natural causes’ 
out of which my body has been evolved may 
even form an unbeginning succession of changes 
in material phenomena. My spirit has no 
memory of itself before birth. My incarnation 
is the utmost past limit of my self-recollection, 
through ordinary consciousness at any rate. 
It may be that ‘ our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting,' that ‘ the soul that rises with us, our 
life’s star hath had elsewhere its setting, and 
cometh from afar*; not in entire foigetfulness, 
but trailing clouds of glory, from God who is 
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gur home.’ But unless pre-natal experiences are 
now subconscious, ready to be revived under 
future conditk)ns, we are not concerned with 
them. A pre-natal immortality of this sort 
fe practically non-existent, and a 'post-mortem 
iminofta^[ty of like sort would be practically 
personal annihilation. 

Post-mortem Immortality does not neces- 
sarily depend upon Pre-natal Immortality.~We 

have no right to assume that faith in post- 
mortem immortality is dependent on assurance 
of pre-natal immortality ; although some ancient 
and modern thinkers seem inclined to make this 
assumption. Why may not my spirit live after 
death, even if I began to exist individually 
only at birth ? May a moral agent not begin an 
individual life that is endless, or at least that 
does not end when the matter organically asso- 
ciated with it dissolves in physical death? 

Berkeley on Physical Death.— Berkeley does 
little to bring spiritual realism to bear upon the 
destiny of the human spirit after death — the most 
stupendous cpiestion concerning man that can 
engage human thought. The total impotence 
of the appearances that compose the things of 
sense, inclftding our own bodies, on which he is 
fond of insisting, suggests continued life of the 
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spirit. The body, as conceived by spiritual real^ 
ism, cannot be the active cause of anything; 
and so its dissolution need not involve the con- 
temporaneous extinction of the associated indi- 
vidual spirit. Here is what he says in one of h?^ 
letters to his New England friend, Sami^eh^Xohn- 
son : — ‘ I see no difficulty in conceiving a change 
of state such as is vulgarly called Death, as 
well without as with material substances. It is 
sufficient for that purpose that we allow sensible 
bodies, i.e. such as are immediately perceived by 
sight and touch; the existence of which I am 
so far from questioning (as philosophers are used 
to do) that I establish it, I think, upon evident 
principles. Now it seems very easy to conceive 
the soul or self to exist consciously in a separate 
stiite, i.e. divested from those limits and laws of 
motion and perception with which she is em- 
barrassed here, and to exorcise herself in new 
ideas, without the intervention of those tangible 
things we call our bodies. It is even very 
possible to apprehend how the soul may have 
ideas of colour without the eye, or of sounds 
without the car/' ’ ^ That we might have all our 
present experiences in sense in an unbodied state 
is not incredible ; nor that, without ^our bodily 
^ Life and Letters of Berkeley, p. 181. f 
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intervention, we tnight, by a purely spiritual 
volition, produce changes in sensible phenomena, 
thus continuing to make them signs of our 
thoughts and intentions to other spirits, bodied 
unbodied; nor that other spirits in return 
might manner make signs to us. But, 

unless under conditions now inconceivable, should 
wo not be more embarrassed in maintaining social 
intercourse thus discarnate than when incarnate 
as wo now are ? 

Berkeley's Negative Argument for Post - 
mortem Immortality, founded on the Total 
Impotence of Matter. — He has nothing to say 
about a pre-natal existence of individual human 
spirits, but he applies his conception of body to 
strengthen faith in post-mortem immortality, in 
this way; — ‘It must not be supposed,' he says, ‘that 
they who assert the natural immortality of the 
human soul are of opinion that the soul is absolutely 
incapable of annihilation, even by the infinite 
power of the Creator who gave it being; but only 
that it is not liable to he dissolved by the ordin- 
ary latvs of matter and motion. They indeed 
who hold the soul of man to be only a thin vital 
flame, or a system of vital spirits, make it perish- 
able and* corruptible with the body; since there 
is notl^ng more easily dissipated than such a 
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(compound) being, which it i« naturally impos- 
sible should survive the ruin of the tabernacle 
wherein it is inclosed. But it hath been made 
evident that bodies, of what frame or texture 
soever, are only passive ideas of the mind ; whic^ 
is more distant and heterogeneous from ^ Aem 
than light is from darkness. Nothing can be 
plainer than that the motions, changes, decays, 
dissolutions, which hourly befall natural bodies 
(and which is what we mean by the course of 
nature) cannot possibly affect active, simple, un- 
compounded substance such as wo are/ ^ Such a 
being therefore is indissoluble by any force in the 
material universe, which per se is powerless. But 
this is only negative evidence of the continued 
life of the spirit, after so unique and unparalleled an 
event as the death of his body is to the owner of 
that body. One still asks whether bodily dis- 
solution may not be the sensible sign, if not 
the cause, of the extinction of the spiritual indi- 
viduality ; and the only reply would be that there 
is no sufficient reason for putting this interpreta- 
tion on the signs presented in bodily dissolution. 

The Physical Order in Contrast with the 
Moral Disorder. — But are there not positive signs 
that death of their bodies does not mean contem- 


' Princijdefi^ sec. 141. 
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j)oraneous extinction of human spirits now incar- 
nate? Consider the state of those spirits during 
their short embodiment between birth and death. 
Their disordered moral condition, and the unequal 
possession of happiness in proportion to good- 
ness^ravely contrasts with the steady obedience 
to phy.^cal law in the material world. The 
world of the senses is in continuous orderly 
natural evolution; our spiritual world is at its 
best an often interrupted struggle towards in- 
tellectual and moral order. Natural order is 
universal; moral order is unattained. The voice 
of the patriarch expresses the thought of many : 
‘Let the day perish wherein I was born; let 
darkness dwell upon it; let it not bo joined 
unto the days of the year. Wherefore is light 
given to him that is in misery, and life unto the 
bitter in soul ; which long for death and it cometh 
not, and dig for it more than for hid treasures ; 
which rejoice exceedingly and are glad when they 
can find the grave/ If the total impotence of 
their bodies offers at the most negative evi- 
dence of what happens to the spirit when the 
body dissolves, may not this moral disorder afford 
to the theist some signs of the inadequacy of 
our prei^nt condition to our final destiny, under 
Omnipotent Goodness ? 
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A ‘Preponderance* of Cockiness and Happi- 
ness not enough. — Spiritual realism in Berkeley 
adds little that is new or distinctive of him- 
self in answer to this question. *He points out 
that there is a ‘ preponderance of happiness * oiy 
the whole, and he sugp^ests that sentient plq??surc 
is not after all the purpose of a. human fife. But 
this does not meet the dilemma that confronts 
us when wo arc asked whether the presence of 
Evil in any form, or to any extent, is reconcil- 
able with omnipotent goodness being at the heart 
of the universe. The existence of one wicked man, 
or of one miserable man, seems as irreconcilable 
with omnipotent and omniscient goodness as the 
existence of millions. A mere ‘preponderance* 
suggests defect either of goodness or of power ; 
unless a universe morally perfect from the begin- 
ning involves a contradiction, for this even 
Omnipotence cannot overcome. 

Berkeley on the Mixture of Pain and Happi- 
ness in the World. — This is what Berkeley has 
to say: — ‘As for the mixture of pain and un- 
easiness which is in the world, pursuant to the 
general laws of nature, and the actions of finite 
imperfect spirits, this in the state we are in at 
present, is indispcn.sably necessary to wr well- 
being. But our prospects are too narro]v. We 
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take, for instance, 4he idea of some one particular 
pain into our thoughts, and account it evil; 
whereas if we enlarge our view, so as to compre- 
hend the various ends, connections, and depend- 
encies of things ; on what occasions, and in what 
pro]\rtions wo arc attccted with pain or pleasure ; 
the nature of human freedom; and the design 
with which we are put into this world, — we shall 
be forced to acknowledge that those particular 
things which, considered in themselves, appear 
to be evil, have the nature of good, when con- 
sidered linked with the whole system of beings/^ 
This suggests that the sorrows, if not the sins of 
mankind, are consequences of the steadiness of 
natural order, and also that evil is an issue of 
the independent action of human agents, for 
which they alone are therefore responsible. 

May not a slowly progressive Moral Uni- 
verse be more Divine than one that is Per- 
fect from the Beginning ? — May it not be that 
the moral disorder now found on this planet 
signifies, not that wo are living in an immorally- 
constituted universe, but rather that the 'present 
life of the moral agents who inhabit it is purga- 
torial ; not perfect, but on the way to perfection ; 
through#struggle and suffering, and frequent re- 

^ Principles^ sec. 158, 
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lapse — consequences of the mc^al freedom which 
implies power of moral agents to make them- 
selves bad ? May not this purgatorial advance 
towards the perfect man, instead of perfection 
from the beginning, consist with theistic optim- 
ism, while it is in harmony with the ^low 
and gradual evolution of nature ? it not 

be that moral and intellectual perfection of men 
from the beginning is even inconsistent with 
Omnipotent Goodness ? A world of moral agents, 
encouraged to struggle through trial and temp- 
tation towards their own spiritual perfection or 
salvation, in co-operation with the Omnipotent 
Spirit, may be a deeper and truer expression of 
the rationality and morality immanent in the 
universe than a universe empty of moral agents, 
even with all the risks of failure which their inde- 
pendent agency involves. The accomplishment 
of supreme beneficent purpose for each individual 
agent, through the independent will entrusted 
to each — imperfectly realised in this life — may be 
conceived as the issue, not of present struggles and 
failures only, but of a succession of probations of 
which the present is only one. ‘Work out your 
own salvation with fear ; for it is God that work- 
eth in you.’ The Divine Ideal may be a universe, 
in this slow way of moral trial and sfiruggle, 
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becoming graduaJiy more and more valuable 
morally. But of this later on, in connection with 
the moral character of the Universal Mind. 

* This Mortal must put on Immortality ' in a 
^Progressive Moral World. — Whether or not this 
is th^ explanation of the sin and sorrow in our 
present i^orld, their existence seems to show that 
the earthly life of man is not the whole, that 
tho death of the body does not mean extinction 
of the spirit. Can present evil on this planet 
be otherwise reconciled with Omnipotent Good- 
ness being at the heart of the Whole ? There 
must surely be a larger and purer life than is 
yet visible. 'This mortal must put on immor- 
tality.' More than eternally disordered lives is 
implied in our final faith. 

The Natural and the Spiritual Body.— Does 
post-viortem life mean ombodied life ? And is it 
too a social life ; or if so, is future social inter- 
course maintained as in the present material 
world ; or by another kind of sense symbolism 
having no analogy to tho present, its qualities 
being all different from those which appear in 
our present organs, and therefore unimaginable 
by us, like tho sense world of Micromegas? If 
we are leally living and moving, and having our 
being in a universe charged throughout with 
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Omnipotent Goodness, must ithere not be suf- 
ficient analogy of the future with the present 
to connect personal identity in the life after 
death with the present social environment ? The 
apostolic rebuke of those who ask, ‘ How the 
dead are raised up ? and with what body d(>4:/hey 
come ? ' is satisfied with the vague reply,* that the 
' natural body ’ sown in death becomes after 
death ' a spiritual body,’ somehow different from 
the present one. 

Are Present Socialties dissolved for ever by 
Death ? — But what of human spirits who have 
been associated in this life by special ties of love ? 
Are those ties for ever dissolved by death ? Are 
the human associations of family and friendship 
only transitory expedients to meet mundane 
wants ? Is their final dissolution consistent either 
with continued personal identity, or with the per- 
fect beneficence of the universal order ? 


‘ It is an old belief 
That on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the sphere of ^rief, 

Dear friends shall meet once more. 


‘ Beyond the sphere of time, 
And sin an^ fate’s control, 
Serene in changeless prime 
Of body and of soul. 
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* That qpeed I fain would keep, 

That hope I ’ll not forego ; 

Eternal be the sleep, 

Unless we waken so.’ 

Spiritual Realism and these Questions.— These 
qiiei^ions carry us to the borderland of the 
knowabte. Materialistic realism closes the pro- 
spect. Its universe is throughout 'a riddle, an 
enigma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, un- 
certainty, suspense of judgment,^ appear as its 
only issue. Only in a spiritually constituted 
universe can we even ask, what the moral dtar- 
aefer of the Supreme Power is, and what the 
spiritual relations of the Universal Spirit are to 
the struggling, striving, and sorrowing spirits of 
men. In a finally material reality there is no 
room for this question. Purpose — good, evil, 
and indifferent — is all excluded. Under spiritual 
realism we can at least ask whether the universal 
spiritual purpose is optimist, or pessimist, or in- 
different. Can man, with his limited intellectual 
faculty and experience, dispose in any positive 
way of the final problem of the universe ? This 
supreme question and Berkeley's relation to it 
belong to the next chapter. 
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GOD, OR THE UNIVERSAL MIND, AND THEISTIC 


OPTIMISM 


>wature virtually Supernatural. — The essentially 
spiritual reality of the material universe is the 
distinctive teaching of Spiritual Realism. The 
spiritual realist finds all that he sees, his own 
body included, to be appearances that depend for 
their actual and active reality upon the percep- 
tions and the free agency of conscious Spirit. 
Their dependence upon human spirits is only 
occasional and interrupted — for men come and 
go, realising now this and now that, in their 
perceptions; and the changes due to their indi- 
vidual volitions are comparatively few and un- 
certain among the changes in nature. But the 
reality of the things of sense is not thus occa- 
sional and interrupted. The material universe 
is constantly known, and constantly kept in 
natural order, by the .Universal Spirit ; it^ may be 
in a natural evolution that is unbeginnii^g and 
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endless, its laws liping the visible expression of 
Sin)rcmc Active Reason. 

Physical Cosmos and the Moral Chaos. — 
The world of human life is a contrast to the 
material world. Hero much that is, ought not to 
be. NThc moral order is disturbed; the physical 
order is 'steadily maintained. This fact is the 
supreme riddle of existence. The material world 
is wholly obedient to its natural order : the 
spirits of men are found resisting the moral 
order ; and often reward seems to go to the dis- 
obedient, while suffering is the lot of the righteous. 
Is there room, under these conditions, for the 
faith that we are having our being i]i a universe 
charged with Omnipotent Goodness ? Is implicit 
trust in the rationality and morality of the uni- 
verse consistent with these ominous conditions ? 
And what follows if final trust in the spiritually 
constituted universe, of which we are a part, and 
on which we continually depend, is therefore not 
possible ? Are we not involved in Pyrrhonism 
with its total doubt and despair ? 

Idea of God.— The viond character of the 
Omnipotent Spirit, in whom we live and have 
our being, is thus the supreme consideration 
under spiritual realism. Materialism (necessarily) 
turns ft last upon blind abstract force, alien 
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to all moral conceptions. The|1iving God, neither 
dead matter nor abstract idea, is the final unity 
of spiritual realism. ‘ God is a mind, not an 
abstract idea compounded of inconsistencies and 
prescinded from all real things, as some moderns 
understand abstraction, but a really existing 

Spirit Whether theSupreme Mind be abstracted 

from the sensible world, and considered by itself 
as distinct from and presiding over the created 
system; or whether the whole universe, including 
mind together with the mundane body, is con- 
ceived to be God, and the creatures to be partial 
manifestations of the divine essence — there is no 
atheism in either case, whatever misconceptions 
there may be, as long as Mind or Intellect is un- 
derstood to preside over, govern, and conduct the 
whole frame of things.’ ^ The theism of Berkeley 
is large enough to comprehend all who see the 
immanence of Active Reason in the material 
and the human world. It is atheism only if the 
universe, in its immanent Spirit, is either diabolic 
or indifferent to moral purpose, when we find our- 
selves in an untrustworthy universe, a universe 
unfit to be reasoned about or acted in. A theisti- 
cally constituted universe is optimist at the root.'^ 


^ Siris, Bee. «■ 

Argued in iiiy Philosophy of Theism^ part iii. chap. *2, and 
passim. \ 
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The Atheistic Qospel of Death. — That without 
our own consent we have been born into an 
immoral universe, and that the only escape 
is through final extinction by death of the un- 
happy individual who made his appearance 
at l^rth, is a gospel that has been offered to 
suffer in mankind in all ages and in different 
forms, as by Buddha in the East and by Lucretius 
in Greece. But a gospel of Death is surely a 
shallow gospel. If the constitution of things is 
consistent with our introduction at birth into a 
life so disordered as that we crave for death to 
dissolve self-consciousness for ever, may not 
death after all be only the introduction to another 
stage on a still downward journey ? If the issue 
of birth is so disappointing, there is no evidence 
that the issue of death, in an atheistic universe, 
is to give relief. The span of a human life spent 
between a pre-natal and a post-mortem eternity 
remains a mystery, without ground for comfort 
in its termination. We did not, by our own 
responsible will, become individual persons, and 
we do not know that by death we can get out 
of suffering personality. 

Polytheism and Manicheism. — Polytheism, 
with ita plurality of finite ‘deities,' although 
minist^ing to the religious instinct in its earlier 
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and cruder stages, is virtually atheistic. Its 
'gods* are not eternal, and to none of them is 
omnipotent goodness attributed. At the most 
they are only magnified men, objects of super- 
stitious awe, ready to be propitiated by offerings, 
hypothetical entities, presupposing, like alLelse 
that is finite, the existence of Omnipotent Spirit. 
The polytheist’s gods are not God in the distinc- 
tive and unique meaning of the word. At the 
utmost, like human spirits, they can only be part 
of the universe in which the true God must still 
be omnipresent. If the gods of polytheism really 
existed, their existence would presuppose what 
the monotheist means by God, as much as the 
existence of the world of the senses and of man- 
kind involves this presupposition. And the same 
may bo said of Manicheism. None of these faiths 
afford anchorage for final faith. They are in 
vogue only when religion and intelligence are in 
a crude undeveloped state, ' without God in the 
world.’ Neither of the two antagonistic 'gods’ 
of Manicheism is supreme and absolute. 

\^j((bstract Deism, — The abstract God admitted 
by the two 'minute philosophers,’ in Berkeley’s 
Dialogue, is not less atheistic. To allow that 
God exists, while defying that God is practically 
knowable, is only a polite retention of tll|3 name 
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after emptying i% of meaning. These minute 
philosophers grant that the mere being of God 
is a point of^no consequence; an agnostic may 
concede it as a matter of indifference. * The 
great point is in what sense the word God is to 
be Kaken in. The very Epicureans allowed the 
being of gods, but they were indolent gods, un- 
concerned with human affairs. Hobbes allowed 
a corporeal God ; and Spinoza held the universe 
to be god. I could wish indeed the word God 
were omitted, because in most minds it is coupled 
with a sort of superstitious awe, the very root of 
all religion. I shall not, nevertheless, be much 
disturbed though the name be retained, and the 
being of God allowed, in any sense but that of a 
Mind which knows all things, like some judge or 
magistrate with infinite observation and intelli- 
gence. The belief of God in this sense fills a 
mind with scruples, lays him under constraint, 
and embitters his very being. But in another 
sense it may be attended with no great ill con- 
sequence. . . . Diagoras, a man of much reading 
and inquiry, discovered that, once upon a time, 
the most profound and speculative divines, 
finding it impossible to reconcile the attributes 
of God. •taken in the common sense, or in any 
knownCense, with human reason and the appear- 
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ances of things, taught that thtf words knowledge, 
wisdom, goodness, and such like, when spoken of 
the Deity, must be understood in a quite distinct 
sense from what they signify in the vulgar accep- 
tation, and from anything that we can form a 
notion of or conceive. Hence whatever objections 
might be made against the attributes of God 
they easily solved, by denying that those attri- 
butes belonged to God in this or that or any 
known particular sense; which was the same thing 
as to deny they belonged to Him at all. And 
thus denying the attributes of God, they in effect 
denied His being, though perhaps they were not 
aware of it.’ ' In short, God can lie, or can be 
unjust and cruel, in the human meaning of those 
words, and yet ' good,’ in this transcendental use 
of the word goodness. 

A Slowly Progressive Moral Universe may 
be more truly Divine than One Perfect from 
the Beginning. — On the other hand, in Berkeley’s 
spiritual realism all that is real necessarily 
culminates in Omnipotent Spirit, percipient and 
active, presupposed (and this in the human mean- 
ing of the words ‘ spirit ’ and ‘ omnipotence ’) in 
the continuous orderly reality of the material 
world. Nature is accordingly a system of 

* See Alciphron, Dial. iv. sec. 16, 17. ^ 
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interpretable sig^s, in and through which God 
is constantly speaking, and which men are con- 
stantly interpreting, for the purposes of daily 
life, or in the formation of science; so show- 
ing that they are in intercourse with Intelli- 
gence sufficiently akin to their own for all 
human ‘purposes, whatever infinite divine omni- 
science in itself may bo. ‘ Thus the phenomena 
of nature, which strike on the senses and can 
be interpreted by man, form not only a magni- 
ficent spectacle, but a most coherent, enter- 
taining, and instructive discourse. Natural pro- 
ductions, it is true, are not all equally perfect. 
But neither doth it suit with the order of things 
that they should be thus perfect. General rules 
or laws of nature are necessary to make the world 
intelligible, and from the constant observance of 
such rules evils will sometimes unavoidably ensue; 
things will be produced at slow lengths of time, 
and arrive at different degrees of perfection.’ 
These words of Berkeley suggest that a moral 
universe which gradually increases in value may 
be more divine than a moral universe that is 
perfect from the beginning. It presents human 
personalities, educated in a divine school by 
struggleiand suffering, rath*" than always perfect 
— co-operating in a slow, progressive, often inter- 
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rupted evolution, as suggested |in the preceding 
chapter. 

f Berkeley's Liberal Interpretation of Theistic 
i?aith. — The immanence or omnipresence of God 
in the material universe, and in the human spirit, 
with the final harmony of the Whole, is, as we 
have seen, a thought apparent in Siris, along with 
a generous inclination to welcome even faint 
approaches to theistic faith. If any one should 
deny that God knows anything external to Him- 
self, should this, he asks, be justly counted an 
atheistic opinion ? ‘ Might we not conceive that 
God may be said to be All in divers senses; as 
He is the origin of all beings ; as the vov<; is the 
poTjrd, a doctrine both of Plato and Aristotle; 
as the 1/01)9 comprehends and orders and sustains 
the whole mundane system. Aristotle declares 
that the divine force permeates the entire uni- 
verse.’ ^ The influence of Berkeley’s Neoplatonic 
studies in his old age is here again apparent. 

Berkeley's Last Words in Philosophy —In the 
end Berkeley holds back in awe on the border 
line that limits the intellectual vision of man. 
His last words in Siris express in a tone of 
philosophical eloquence his view of the final 
human answers. ' In*this mortal life we must be 
^ See Sirisj secs. 328, also 300, 325, 327. \ 
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satisfied to make yie best of those glimpses within 
our reach. It is Plato’s remark that while we 
sit still we are never the wiser, but going into the 
river and mo^ng up and down is the way to dis- 
cover its depths and shallows. If wo exercise and 
bestir ourselves, we may oven here discover some- 
thing. The eye by long use comes to see oven in 
the darkest cavern. Truth is the cry of all, but 
the game of a few. Certainly where it is the chief 
passion, it doth not give way to vulgar cares and 
views ; nor is it contented with a little ardour in 
the early times of life, active perhaps to pursue, 
but not so fit to weigh and revise. He that would 
make a real progress in knowledge must devote 
his age as well as youth, the later growth as well 
as first fruits, at the altar of truth.’ ^ 

Man needs a Morally Trustworthy Universe, 
as alone fit to be reasoned about.— Omniscient 
and omnipotent Spirit at the root of all, and 
animating all, is Berkeley’s final conception. This 
is what he finds in ' esse is percipi* combined with 
the recognition of power exclusively in Spirit. 
But perfect goodness of the Universal Spirit is 
not necessarily the consequence of the final 
spirituality of the Real. The Spirit may be 
diaboli^ or indifferent. So for man in his 
' Siris, secs. 367, 368. 
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practical relations to the un^^verse, the moral 
character of God is the urgent question. It 
makes the differences between final hope and 
final despair in the life of mah during his 
momentary embodiment on this planet. If the 
omnipotent Spirit is morally untrustworthy, omni- 
potence and omniscience only aggravate ddubt and 
despair. The ominous facts that appear in the 
history and present state of mankind may seem 
irreconcilable with Goodness in the Supreme 
Power ; yet unless the Supreme Power is morally 
perfect the universe is not fit to live in. Its 
ultimate intelligibility and morality are postu- 

2 ^1 in our title to trust even in its natural order, 
erkeley fails to show how we are assured 
t the Universe is Ultimately Good.— 
Answers to the questions thus raised are hardly 
found in Berkeley. His exposition of Spiritual 
Realism adds little to our resources for meeting 
them. It adds emphasis, however, to our right 
to consider them ; for they are relevant only so 
far as we are entitled to think of the universe 
as finally a spiritual reality; fit, therefore, to 
be tested as to its moral order. Material Realism 
cannot ask what the moral character of Matter 
is; and Matter is its only deit¥. We 

have seen how Berkeley meets the diiiculty 
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which some find ^in the gradual methods of 
natural evolution, when they treat tardy pro- 
gress instead of perfection from the first, 
as inconsistent with the moral perfection of 
God. And he offers a similar reply to the 
objector who points to ‘ the miseries incident to 
human life,' as an argument that ' Nature is not 
actuated by perfect wisdom and goodness.' He 
explains human evils by the fact that the Supreme 
Agent follows general rules. This, even more 
than if all were perfect from the beginning, speaks, 
he thinks, for the wisdom and goodness of the 
Omnipotent Spirit. He asks us to enlarge our 
view of the proportion in which we are affected 
with pain and pleasure ; the purpose of our pre- 
sent embodiment; and our freedom in action 
and consequent personal responsibility for our 
acts. 


-^^i^epoiiderance of Good in the Moral World 
IS not enough under Omnipotence. — ‘ Preponder- 
ance’ of good in this corner of the universe is 
what he thinks he finds, when he tries to measure 
the proportions of the good and the bad. But 
this fact, if granted, would fail to reconcile perfect 
goodness with absolute power. Instead of a halt- 
ing infeynce from a necess^ily limited number 
of obse^ed facts, must not the rationality and 
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morality of the universe (at least uncon- 
sciously) presupposed, as the condition of our 
having any trustworthy intercourse with it, oven 
through our senses? Its supposed sense sym- 
bolism is not worth trying to interpret, if it may 
become of a sudden all hollow and deluding. 
Reason immanent in the physical order'of things, 
on which all the natural sciences proceed, is 
not guaranteed in a limited past experience of 
a universe which wo enter as strangers to its 
necessities; unless we can be justified in taking 
for granted that our surroundings ^ cannot lie,' be- 
cause the omnipotent Spirit cannot deceive, being 
perfectly good, and good to all. Unless this can 
be postulated, reason cannot be applied to the 
facts of life. An immorally constituted universe 
woi^ be uninterpretable. 

J^o Security for Cosmic Order in an Immoral 
or non-Moral Universe. — A universe that is trust- 
worthy enough to be interpreted and reasoned 
about scientifically, presupposes that the World- 
Spirit 'cannot lie,’ that Ho cannot contradict 
truth, and justice, and beneficence. If He 
could there would be no security in spiritual 
realism even for the continuance of cosmic order, 
not to speak of beneficence in the final destiny of 
our now embodied lives. Under the athewtic con- 
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ception, faith and lypo, sustained as the springs 
of life in an ethically constituted universe, dis- 
solve in universal doubt and pessimist despair. 

Is Evil in the World necessarily inconsistent 
with Perfection in God? — Unless the absurdity 
of final moral faith can bo demonstrated, it is 
reasonable to rest in faith and hope. But does the 
appearance of sin and suftering on this planet 
deinonstrate that faith in the perfect ethical con- 
stitution of the world must be irrational? Is 
evil in mankind necessarily inconsistent with 
perfect wisdom and goodness in the Omnipotent ?v> 
Is the Existence of Finite Agents free to 
Act Responsibly consistent with Omnipotent 
Goodness? — This question recalls Berkeley’s un- 
developed hint about 'enlarging our view,’ so as 
to take in ' human freedom ’ and the part which 
morally responsible agents play in this world.^ 
Does the existence of persons who are free 
to make themselves good or bad contradict 
absolutely goodness of purpose at the root of 
all? Can God rightly delegate power to act 
responsibly to persons ? If man’s moral respon- 

^ See Principles y sec. 153, also Siris, sec. 257. The ambigu- 
ity of the term ‘ freedom ’ should be noted ; for it is some- 
times applied (as hero) to the power ^f moral agents to make 
thcmselvo^^icked, and in other cases to their moral perfection 
or liberatiln from evil. 
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sibility for what he does nysans that he is the 
creator of acts for which he can be justly con- 
demned, does this subtract from the perfection of 
the Universal Spirit ? 

Is not a Bar to the Existence of Free Agents 
a Greater Limitation of Divine Power and Good- 
ness ? — One may ask in return whether inability 
to admit moral agents into the universe does not 
involve a greater limitation of omnipotence ? And 
the fact that men must be creators of acts for 
which they are responsible does not mean that 
they create tJic agents to whom the acts arc finally 
referable. We all enter life without our own leave, 
and therefore we are not responsible for begin- 
ning to live; but this is no bar to our acts of 
will afterwards being ours, so that we can be 
justly condemned when they are evil. Here 
Spiritual Realism contrasts fundamentally with 
Spinoza. 

Basis of Theistic Optimism. — Optimism in 
the final constitution of the universe is implied 
in its rationality and rectitude; and this in its 
turn is only another way of expressing its 
ultimately theistic constitution. Theistic optim- 
ism is thus at the root of the faith and hope 
which intercourse * with the universe presup- 
poses. That this intercourse would othwwise be 
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ijrational, and thei^fore paralysed, is the argu- 
' ment which in the end sustains theistic optim- 
ism. Reason is paralysed by the supposition 
that truth and falsehood, beneficence and cruelty, 
justice and its opposite — according to the highest 
human conceptions of these virtues^ — are in- 
different In the universal system, and are im- 
posed on man only by human limitations; or 
that our ethical conceptions, in the human 
meaning of duty and moral responsibility, can 
be subject to arbitrary will. The character of 
the Omnipotent Spirit would otherwise be no 
security for the permanence of even physical 
order. If transcendent or divine morality can 
consist with what man must condemn as un- 
righteous, then the faith that inspires science 
and human life must die. 

May not this Mortal Life be Purgatorial ?— 
Berkeley’s reference to slow and often interrupted 
progress in the world of moral agents suggests 
how the sin and sorrow found on this planet may 
consist with optimism at the root of the uni- 
versal order. For may not gradual amelioration 
through power to resist good be involved in the 

^ It must be noted that human conceptions of what is 
roasonabl^nd morally right, crude at first, are in progressive 
developmfiit. 
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optimist ideal ; necessitated ‘goodness ' in a finite 
agent not being moral goodness ? May not moral 
perfection be finally attainable only with free 
play of the individual will, and gradual educa- 
tion through suffering and failures ? May not a 
prolonged purgatory, begun if not completed in 
this embodied life on earth, continued it may 
be through unknown periods after the death of 
these bodies, — may not this be the optimist way 
to final perfection of the individual character ? 
At any rate is one justified in answering these 
questions with a dogmatic negation ? The end- 
less life in its earlier stages may be essentially 
purgatorial ; and the purgatorial discipline may be 
more or less prolonged in different individuals in 
proportion to individual resistance. 

Universe is a Constant Miracle. — If by 

miracles are meant events due to the immediate 
agency of Omnipotent Goodness, the material world 
of Spiritual Realism is a constant miracle. All that 
happens, except what is due to the free agency of 
finite persons, morally responsible for their own 
actions, is the immediate issue of miraculous 
action. 'Nothing can be more evident than the 
existence of God, who is intimately present to 
our minds, producing in them all that variety of 
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sensations which c(^tinually affect us ; on whom 
' we have an absolute and entire dependence, in 
short, ‘ in whom we live and move and have our 
being/ But an* objector may say, Hath Nature 
no share in the production of natural things, and 
must all be ascribed to the immediate and sole 
operation •of God? I answer, If by Nature is 
meant only the visible series of effects or sensa- 
tions imprinted on our minds according to 
certain fixed and general laws, then it is plain 
that Nature taken in this sense cannot produce 
anything at all. But if by Nature is meant 
some Being distinct from God, as well as from 
the laws of nature and things perceived by sense, 
then I must confess the word is to me an empty 
sound without any intelligible meaning annexed 
to it; a vain chimera introduced by those heathens 
who had not just notions of the omnipresence 
and infinite perfection of God/ ^ Nature, in short, 
is a divine miracle, not an independent agent. 

Special Miracles. — This constant miracle of the 
universe is not inconsistent with the occasional 
occurrence of events that are inexplicable under 
the rules of the divine order as thus far discovered 
by man. If the material world exists for the 
sake of j^rsons, physical events, unaccountable 

^ Pri^icijileSf sec. 149, 150. 
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by our limited intelligence, ;^et in harmony with 
the supreme order, may occur; it may be, as 
means of calling human attention to deeper and 
truer spiritual revelations of God* than man could 
otherwise realise. ‘ Special miracles ’ of this sort 
are recognised by Berkeley as at least ‘ probable,’ 
while he dismisses a priori reasofis against 
their occurrence as unreasonable. ‘ Probable 
arguments are for him a sufficient ground 
of faith’ in ‘unaccountable events’ that are 
associated with revelations of God which might 
otherwise have remained dormant in the indi- 
vidual. ‘ Who ever supposed,’ he asks, ‘ that 
scientific proofs were necessary to make a Chris- 
tian? It will be sufficient if such analogy 
appears between the dispensations of grace and 
nature, as may make it probable (although 
much should be unaccountable in both) to 
suppose them derived from the same author.’^ 
The last sentence curiously anticipates Butler’s 
argument in his Analogy, published four years 
after those words appeared in the Minute Philo- 
sopher of Berkeley. But it was left unelaborated 
and unapplied by the author of the Minute 
Philosopher. 

Revelation of the Universal Spirit in the 

’ Alciphron, or The Minute Philoeopher, Dial. vK see. 31. 
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Cosmos and in Christ — The more articulate 
'revelation of the ifniversal Spirit in and through 
Christ ultimately appeals to the same inevitable 
presupposition# out of which optimist theistic 
faith in the moral rightness and perfect goodness 
of the Supreme • Power emerges. Hence the 
response •of the Spirit in man to the assurance 
that ‘ God is love,' having no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but rather that he should turn 
from ^is wickedness and live. So that the 
ultimate realisation of goodness in all embodied 
spirits — not for their merits, but for its own 
sake — may be taken as the end towards which 
progressing humanity is under God slowly advanc- 
ing. We have found this faith and hope latent 
even in the universal trust in the credibility 
of experience, and in the scientific assumption of 
constant order in nature — reinforced under the 
claim of a more articulate revelation, by its 
experienced adaptation to the moral needs of 
man, and to the limitations of human intelli- 
gence. For is not a perfect man the highest 
moral conception of God that man can rise to ? 
Does not this give to God in Christ a unique 
place in the history of mankind ? He has called 
forth, in an unexampled degree, the latent faith 
in the moral perfection of the Universal Spirit 
F 8i 
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that is involved in the trustworthiness of external 
nature — especially when the evolution of the 
material world is recognised, as by Berkeley, 
under his doctrine of the totaF impotence of 
matter, to be due to the immediate agency of 
God. 

Further development of Spiritual Realism. — 

Want of space forbids me to pursue suggestions of 
other ways in which Spiritual Realism admits of 
development and application. It remains,an con- 
clusion, to cast an eye back upon our past journey. 


Retuospect 

Berkeley's Distinctive Principle. — We have 
found the distinctive principle of Berkeley's 
Realism in the truth, to himself evident, that the 
material world has its being and agency in Spirit. 
In itself it is wholly impotent, and finally depen- 
dent for its seeming agency upon the Universal 
Mind. Its constant transformations, on which 
our embodied lives depend, are accordingly be- 
lieved to be cosrnical and interpretable, not chaotic 
and uninterpretable ; the cosmos being due to the 
constant activity of the all-pervading omnipotent 
Spirit. This at least is the deepest and truest 
ultimate conception of Infinite Power^that is 
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available for man, Inadequate as it must be to the 
divine or infinite Reality. So far Berkeley. 

The Moral Character of the Universal Spirit. 
— But what of file moral character of the Univer- 
sal Spirit ? Spiritual Existence and Omnipotence 
do not carry us fAr, unless the spiritual Reality 
is morally perfect. Berkeley does not help us 
much at this critical stage. We find ourselves in 
a universe in which the physical cosmos, moved 
by the Universal Spirit, often takes the appearance 
of moral indifterence, in the seeming cruelties 
perpetrated under its evolution; and the embodied 
spirits on this planet are morally far short of 
the ideal man. What must be the moral character 
of the Omnipotent Spirit who is revealed through 
a universe like this ? Is moral perfection pre- 
sent in this revelation, or does it mean moral 
indifference, or even moral imperfection and 
limited power ? 

Our Absolute Security. — Unless we are to 
subside into universal pessimist doubt, we must 
j)vesiippose, in the face of these ominous facts, 
that we are in a universe that is fit to bo reasoned 
about — a succession of calculable changes, so that 
we can have experience and science, and can 
forecast^ur way with more or less reasonable 
confidence in proportion to our intellectual pro- 
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gress. Is not our only absoluj^^e security for this,^ 
the faith that the directing Spirit is morally 
perfect, and omnipotent — omnipotent, that is to 
say, -within the limit of non-contra&iction, for even 
Omnipotence ' cannot lie,’ and cannot make things 
that are equal to the same thiilg unequal to one 
another ? ^ 

The Final Alternative — Unless then it can be 
shown that the ominous signs presented b’*' the 
universe demonstrably contradict perfect good- 
ness in the Universal Power, are we not obliged, 
by the rednctio ad absurdnin alternative of 
universal pessimist doubt, to accept in faith and 
hope the moral perfection of the Supreme ? Have 
we not, in the moral discipline and educative 
influence of physical nature, at least a possible 
explanation of its supposed cruelty and injustice; 
while the risks involved in the existence and 
independent activity of moral agents, thus respon- 
sible for their acts, may suflBciently account for 
present manifestations of evil under Thcistic 
Optimism ? If Nature is practically trustworthy, 
and fit to be scientifically reasoned about, the 
Omnipotent Spirit immanent in it must be per- 
fectly good and design the goodness of all. This 
is final faith. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tins brief sketch has throughout been wi’itten directly from 
the original text of Hobbes himself and his contemporary 
biographers, though use has, of course, been made, especially 
in the first chapter, of the labours of such modern students as 
Professor Croom Kobertson, Professor F. Tbnnies, and Sir 
Leslie Stephen. The verbal quotations from Hobbes’s works 
are given from the following editions : (1) Elements of Philo- 
sophyy {Concerning Body\ London, 1656 ; (2) Ilmnan Nature 
and De Corpore Politieoy from the third edition of Hobbeses 
TripoSy London, 1864 ; (3) LeviathaUy from the reprint of the 
first edition in the series of ‘ Cambridge English Classics,’ 1904, 
which has been carefully compared with my own copy of the 
edition of 1651, (apparently one of the ‘ inferior ’ issue). The 
spelling of these editions has been preserved, but the punctua- 
tion modified in accord with present-day usage. Allusions 
to the Latin texts of (1) and (3) are based on the edition 
of Hobbes’s Opera Philosophica published by Blaeuw of 
Amsterdam in 1668. 
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THOMAS HOBBES 


CHAPTER I 

LIFE 

The long life of Thomas Hobbes covers almost 
the whole of the most critical period alike in the 
growth of modern science and in the development 
of the British Constitution. Born in the year of 
the Armada, Hobbes did not die until nine years 
before the great Revolution which finally deter- 
mined the question whether the British Islands 
should be ruled constitutionally or absolutely. 
He lived through the Stuart attempt to convert 
England into an absolute monarchy, the Puritan 
revolution and great Civil War, the political and 
ecclesiastical experiments of the Long Parliament 
and of Cromwell, the restoration of the exiled 
line, and the beginnings of modern Whiggism and 
Nonconformity. Still more remarkable were the 
changes which came over the face of science 
during the same period. When Hobbes entered 
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the tJniversily as a lad, the sham Aristotelianism 
of the Middle Ages was still officially taught in its 
lecture-rooms; before he died, mechanical science 
had been placed on a secure footing by Kepler, 
Galileo, and Descartes, the foundations of the 
scientific study of physiology and magnetism 
had been laid by Harvey and Gilbert, the Royal 
Society for experimental research into nature had 
been incorporated for more than a generation, 
analytical geometry \iad been created by Descartes, 
and the calculus by Leibniz and Newton, while 
it was only eight years after his death that the 
final exposition of the new mechanical conception 
of the universe was given by Newton's Principia. 
It is only natural that a philosopher who was 
also a keen observer of men and affiiirs, living 
through such a period of crisis, should have made 
the most daring of all attempts to base the whole 
of knowledge on the principles of mechanical 
materialism, and should also have become the 
creator of a purely naturalistic theory of ethics 
and sociology. 

Thomas Hobbes, the second son of the Vicar of 
Westport, now included in the town of Malmes- 
bury in Wiltshire, was prematurely born on Good 
Friday, April 5, 1588. His own theory was 
that* both his premature birth and his constitu-' 
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1 

tional timidity were consequences of his mother’s 
alarm at the impending approach of the Great 
Armada. TJie "father, ‘ one of the ignorant Sir 
Johns of Elizabeth’s time,’ fell into trouble by 
assaulting a rival cleric at the church door, and 
was obliged to go into hiding, but the boy’s edu- 
cation was cared for by a maternal uncle, who was 
a flourishing glover and alderman of Malmes- 
bury. After a period of preliminary schooling at 
Malmesbury and Westport, where he learned 
enough of the classical languages to translate 
Euripides’ Medea into Latin verso at the age of 
fourteen, the lad was sent to, Oxford, where he 
was entered at Magdalen Hall, then an important 
centre of Puritanism. It was a time of general 
relaxation of university discipline, and the acri- 
monious attacks made by Hobbes in later life on 
the English Universities as haunts of debauchery, 
hotbeds of disloyalty, and places where the 
elements of Mathematics and Physics were 
unknown, must have been chiefly based on his 
undergraduate experiences. He tells us himself 
of the contempt he conceived for the traditional 
scholastic logic and physics expounded by his 
tutors, and of the joy he felt in escaping from 
their lectures to the bookshops where he could 
pore over books of travel and maps, and follow 
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in imagination the voyages of the great Eliza- 
bethan buccaneers. 

This rather unprofitable period of- University 
life ended, after five years, when Hobbes graduated 
Bachelor of Arts on February 5, 160J. Im- 
mediately afterwards he formed what was to 
prove a lifelong and honourable connection with 
the rising family of Cavendish. William Caven- 
dish, Baron Hardwick (afterwards Earl of Devon- 
shire), second son by her second marriage of the 
famous ^ Bess of Hardwick,’ being anxious to find 
a suitable companion and tutor for his eldest 
son, offered the ppst to Hobbes on the recom- 
mendation of the then President of Magdalen 
Hall. By all accounts Hobbes’s actual services 
seem to have been those of companion rather 
than tutor. Young Mr. Cavendish was a decided 
spendthrift, and it became Hobbes’s function to 
assist him in raising frequent loans. Studies 
were freely neglected, and Hobbes himself ' almost 
forgot his Latin.’ Fortunately, in 1610, the two 
young men were sent to make the grand tour of 
the Continent, and travelled together over a great 
part of France, Germany, and Italy. As yet 
Hobbes appears to have been untouched by the 
new scientific movement, though it was only in 
the preceding year that Kepler had published 
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the first two of his famous laws, and Galileo was 
at the very height of his glory, owing to his 
ret^cnt disccjvery of the satellites of Jupiter. The 
main effect of the journey was to revive Hobbes’s 
interest in his neglected literary studies, and to 
send him home with a fixed determination to 
make himself a thorough scholar. The resolve 
was executed so successfully that Hobbes not 
merely became one of the most vigorous and 
luminous of English writers, but learned to 
handle Latin, still the general language of the 
learned world, with rare force and fluency. The 
first-fruits of this renewed interest in learning 
was an English translation of Thucydides, pub- 
lished in 1G28-9, for the purpose, as Hobbes said 
at the time, of educating his readers in the true 
principles of statesmanship. Afterwards, when 
his absolutist political theories had been fully 
developed, he wished it to be believed that his 
real object had been to warn Englishmen against 
the dangers of democracy, by showing them how 
much wiser a single great statesman is than d 
multitude. 

From Hobbes’s adiriircr, John Aubrey, we learn 
somethiqg about the circles in which he was 
moving at this time of his life. Foremost among 
his friends stands Francis Bacon, who ' loVed to 
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converse with him/ and employed him on the 
translation of some of the famous Essays, notably 
that on The True Greatness of Kingdoms ahd 
Estates, into Latin. This connection can be shown 
to belong to the years 1621-6 when Bacon, after 
his political disgrace, was devoting himself en- 
tirely to scientific work in his retreat at Gorham- 
bury. The influence of Bacon, however, has left 
no trace on Hobbes’s own matured thought. He 
barely mentions th<3 Chancellor in his writings, 
and has no place for ‘ Baconian induction ’ in his 
own conception of scientific method. Bacon’s 
zeal for experiment, the redeeming feature in an 
otherwise chaotic scheme of thought, is entirely 
alien to the essentially deductive and systematic 
spirit of the Hobbian philosophy. Other friends 
of this period were Ben Jonson, the reigning 
literary dictator of London, Edward Herbert, 
Baron Cherbury, the ‘ first of the English Deists,’ 
the antagonist against whom Locke’s attack on 
‘ innate ideas ’ was afterwards to bo directed, and 
the now forgotten Scottish poet, Sir Robert 
Ayton. 

In 162^ Hobbes’s ex-pupil died, after a two 
years’ tenure of the Earldom of Devonshire, 
leaving the family estates heavily encumbered. 
The "uecessary retrenchments involved a tem- 
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porary severancfe of Hobbes's connection with the 
Cavendishes, and from 1629 to 1631 he acted 

tutor to the ^on of Sir Gervase Clifton, a gentle- 
man of Nottinghamshire. He accompanied this 
new pupil on a foreign tour, which apparently 
extended through Franco and as far as Venice. 
It was probably during this period that an 
incident occurred which was to exercise a lasting, 
and not entirely happy influence on the whole of 
Hobbes’s subsequent thouglit. At the age of 
forty he was, for the first time, introduced to the 
works of Euclid, and at once 'fell in love with 
geometry,’ being attracted, he says, more by the 
rigorous manner of proof enlployed than by the 
matter of the science. (Mathematics, we must 
remember, were then only beginning to be seriously 
studied in England, Hobbes tells us that in his 
undergraduate days geometry was still looked 
upon generally as a form of the ' Black Art,’ and 
it was not until 1619 that the will of Sir Henry 
Savile, Warden of Merton College, established the 
first Professorships of Geometry and Astronomy 
at Oxford.) 

In 1631 Hobbes was recalled from Paris by 
the widow of his late pupil to take charge of the 
education of her eldest son, the third Earl of 
Devonshire, then a boy of twelve. By 1634 the 
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lad was thought old enough to* make the con- 
tinental tour, and Hobbes accompanied him on 
a journey through France and Itg-ly, from which 
the pair did not return until 1637. This third 
foreign journey was destined to bo the turning- 
point of Hobbes’s intellectual life. All through 
the journey ho was haunted by a single idea, 
the thought of the omnipresence of motion in 
nature, and of the apparent variety of natural 
objects as a mere tffect of diversity of motion 
in the different parts of body. The origin of this 
absorption in the notion of motion he derives 
from the following undated incident. In a com- 
pany of learned men, among whom he was present, 
a chance reference to sensation provoked the con- 
temptuous question, ‘And, pray, what is sense?’ 
Reflecting long on this chance question, Hobbes 
came to the conclusion that if all bodies were at 
rest or all moved exactly in the same way, there 
would be no means of distinguishing any one 
thing from any other, and therefore no sensation. 
Hence not only must the whole of physical 
nature consist, as Galileo was already declaring, 
of diversity* of motions of homogeneous particles, 
but the same must be true of the inner world of 

c 

our so-called ‘ mental processes,’ they must all bp 
but sck many diverse motions in what we now 
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call our ' nervous system/ With this conclusion 
Hobbes’s path as a philosopher was marked out. 
His task was to bo the exhibition of all the facts 
of the universe, and more particularly those of 
the inner life of emotion and will, as consequences 
of the primary laws of motion. Hence, in the 
preface to the Be Corpore, after mentioning as 
the founders of true physical science Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, and Harvey, he adds that the 
true doctrine of civil societj^is no older than his 
own book Be Give. 

Evidence discovered by Dr. Ferdinand Tonnies 
has now made it probable that the facts just 
described belong to a date some years anterior to 
the journey of 1637, but, in any case, Hobbes’s 
third residence abroad inarEs a definite epoch in 
his life. It is the date at which he first takes his 
place as a recognised member of the band of 
European thinkers who were aiming at the syste- 
matic reconstruction of science. In Italy he met 
the great Galileo, not yet, indeed, blind, but con- 
lined by the Inquisition to his villa, and a little 
tarnished in his renown by his insincere recanta- 
tion. Almost more important were the connec- 
tions formed on the return to Paris in 1637. 
H^re Hobbes became one of the circle which 
centred around the famous Franciscan • friar, 
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Marin Mersenne, who performecl what, in the 
absence of scientific journals, was the indispens- 
able service of furthering the communication* of 
knowledge by bringing learned men together, in 
person or by correspondence. Mersennes cell, 
says Hobbes, was more to him than all the 
universities. We may note that this same year 
saw the publication of the first work of another 
of Mersennc’s constant correspondents, his old 
school-fellow, Rene Bescartes, now for years settled 
in his self-chosen Dutch seclusion. 

Before the end of 1637 Hobbes and his pupil 
were once more in England, where the times, as we 
know, now began to be singularly troublous. The 
next two years saw the trial of Hampden for his 
refusal to pay ship-money, the Edinburgh revolt 
against the ill-judged attempt to force Episcopacy 
on Scotland, the signing of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and the Scottish invasion of 
England. In virtue of his connection with the 
Devonshire family, Hobbes was just now much in 
•the society of the more moderate Royalist leaders, 
such as Falkland and Hyde, and the result was 
that early*in 1640, about the time of meeting of 
the Short Parliament, he put aside his wider 
philosophical schemes for the composition of a 
little^ work in support of his fundamental political ' 
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conviction that the anti-social tendencies of 
human nature are too strong and deep-rooted to 
be* held in c]ieck by anything short of an absolute 
authority, free from all control, such as the 
English Crown might be made, if released from 
all dependence on Parliament. The work, which 
bore the title. The Elements of Law, and contains 
one of the clearest and fullest of Hobbes’s exposi- 
tions of his psychology, was not printed, but 
circulated in manuscript. T0n years later it was 
published in an imperfect form as two distinct 
essays, Of Human Naiure and De Corpore 
Politico, It wasj not until 1889 that the work 
was printed in its original shape, and with its 
original title, by Dr. Tbnnies. W’hen the Long 
Parliament met towards t^e end of the year, 
and showed its temper by at once proceeding to 
impeach Straftbrd, Hobbes’s native timorousness 
got the better of him. Fancying that the author 
of the Elements of Law might be the next victim, 
ho promptly escaped to Paris, not to return for 
eleven years. In after days he oddly represented 
this excessive alarm as giving him an exceptional 
claim on royal gratitude. 

His flight brought him back to Paris in the very 
nick of time. Mersenno was busy, at Descartes’ 
request, in procuring criticisms from learned men 
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on the famous Meditations^ then just about to be 
published. One such set of criticisms he obtained 
from Hobbes— those which nowc figure as Che 
'Third Objections' — but they failed to achieve 
their purpose. Descartes was seeking help from 
the criticisms of persons in sympathy with his 
general line of thought. What he got from 
Hobbes was an attack on his fundamental posi- 
tions by a thinker of radically different convic- 
tions. Hence ho treated the ' Objections ' very 
curtly, even refusing to admit that they contained 
a single valid inference, nor was ho more favour- 
ably impressed by Hobbes's remarks on the 
Dioptrique published along with the Discourse 
on Method (1637), which were also communicated 
to him by Mersenno. On the other hand, Hobbes 
contracted an enduring friendship with another 
of the lights of Mersenne's circle, Pierre Gassond, 
the reviver of Epicureanism. 

During 1641 Hobbes recast in Latin his exposi- 
tion of his psychological and political doctrines 
the work was printed, in a very limited edition 
in 1642 under the title Be Give, and was highly 
appreciated even by Descartes. It was reissued 
five years later from the press of the Elzevirs at 
Amsterdam as Elementa Philosophica de Give. 
Hobbes had meanwhile been (1646) appointed 
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mathematical tutor to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles ii., who had just come over from 
Jersey. The engagement cannot have lasted 
beyond 1648, when the Prince withdrew to 
Holland, and was possibly ended earlier by a 
dangerous illness which overtook Hobbes in 1647. 
Tn after years he was accustomed to meet doubts 
as to his religious orthodoxy by an appeal to his 
acquiescence, during this illness, in the minis- 
trations of Dr. Cosins (afterwards Bishop of 
Durham). 

In 1051 came out an English version of the 
De Cive: Philosophical Rudiments concerning 
Government and Society, During the same year 
Hobbes was busy with the composition of the 
work by which he is now best known to the 
general student. Leviathan : or the Matter, Form, 
and Power of a Commonwealth Ecclesiastical 
and Civil, which appeared in London at the end 
of the year. The book consists of a restatement 
of the general philosophical argument for abso- 
lutism, with the addition of a long and bitter 
polemic against admitting any independent 
ecclesiastical authority other than * the civil 
sovereign. A specially handsome copy of the 
MS. was presented to Charles ii., now King of 
Scots, on his return to Paris after the adven- 
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turous escape from Worcester. But the Anglican 
Royalists, who identified the cause of monarchy 
with the cause of the English f Ctiurch, wgre 
naturally incensed at the author’s consistent 
Erastianism and anti-clericalism, and for a time 
contrived to keep Hobbes from access to the King. 
Between this, and his concern as to the way in 
which the anti-papal doctrines of Leviathan 
might be received by the French clergy, Hobbes 
once more took alarTn, and made his way back to 
London at the end of 1651, sending in his formal 
submission to the Council of State shortly after. 
There was just now, amid the general confusion 
following on the abolition of the old constitution, 
no censorship of the press in England to interfere 
with his publications. Thus it came about that 
the Leviathan could be published in London, and 
that so much of the great systematic work on 
philosophy as was ever completed appeared, after 
all, on English soil. 

Among Hobbes’s personal friends of this period 
we have to note the famous Selden, and the still 
more famous Harvey. With Milton, the chief 
man of letters among the anti-Royalists, he had 
no relations, though it is recorded that Milton 
' did not like him, but would acknowledge him to 
be a man of great parts.’ Hobbes, for his part, 
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declared, comparing Milton's famous Defence of 
the People of England with Salmasius' Defence of 
tht) King, ',the^ are very good Latin both, and 
hardly to be judged, which is better, and both very 
ill reasoning, hardly to be judged, which is worse.' 

Hobbes was now at last, at the age of 64, work- 
ing on the reasoned exposition of his system. 
When completed, the scheme was to contain 
three divisions ; (1) of Body, the presentation of 
the fundamental principles of the new science of 
motion, and the deduction from them of a doctrine 
of physics; (2) of Man, a further deduction from 
the same principles, of human physiology and 
psychology ; (3) of the Body l^olitic, a deduction 
of ethics, politics, and sociology from the results 
reached in the previous sections. Thus the final 
achievement would have been the deduction of 
social science as a body of corollaries from the 
principles of mechanics. From the first, the 
execution of this plan was delayed by contro- 
versies, largely provoked by Hobbes’s own mis- 
takes, and the great scheme never reached fulfil- 
ment. The first section was, indeed, completed, 
but the second remained a mere fragment, and 
the third is represented only by works like the 
Di^ Give and Leviathan, originally composed as 
independent treatises. 
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The De Corpore, though in the press in 1654, 
did not appear until 1655, the reason of the delay 
being that, during the interval, Hobbes had dis- 
covered flaws in the quadrature of the circle 
which he fancied himself to have found, and of 
which he had been rather rashly boasting in 
advance. By the time of publication ho had 
further become implicated in the eternal dispute 
about the freedom of the will, and the con- 
sequence of his double controversy with the 
mathematicians and the theologians was that, 
when the De Homine at last appeared in 1658, it 
turned out to contain nothing but a few chapters 
on optics, along witli a brief sketch of elementary 
psychology. For many years after 1655 Hobbes's 
career as an author is mainly the history of a 
series of acrimonious disputes with mathematical 
and theological opponents. 

The theological disputes go back ultimately to 
the year 1646, when Hobbes had held a verbal 
discussion with Bramhall, liishop of Londonderry, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, in which 
he maintained the determinist view of human 
action against the Arminian and High Anglican 
doctrine of free will. Both parties had after- 
wards reduced the substance of their contentions 
to writing, though with an understanding that 
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nothing should be published on either side. In 
1654, however, an unknown person who had pro- 
cufed a copy «f Hobbes’s MS., which contains 
one of the clearest statements ever made of the 
arguinerit for determinism, published it under 
the title A Discourse concerning Liberty and 
Necessity. Bramhall, angered at what he sup- 
posed to be the bad faith of Hobbes, replied in 
1()55 by publishing his own original contribution 
to the controversy, Hobbes rejoining in the next 
year with a fresh set of Questions concerning 
Liheriy^ Necessity y and Chance, The ‘cpiestions’ 
were, in turn, attacked by Bramhall in 1658 in a 
work to which was appended a violent attack on 
Leriathan, facetiously styled The Catching of 
Leviathan, the Great Whale. Hobbes took no 
notice of this onslaught beyond drawing up, ten 
years later (1668), a refutation of Bramhall’s im- 
putations of impiety, which, like most of his 
writings of that time, was not published until 
after his death. 

More damaging for Hobbes was his violent 
quarrel with the Oxford mathematicians, itself an 
outgrowth of his attacks on the Universities. 
Like many other persons who have never quite 
ma^e themselves at home in geometry, Hobbes 
unluckily conceived the notion that he had solved 
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the famous (and insoluble) problems of the quad- 
rature of the circle and the subdivision of the 
angle into any given number of ^qu^l parts. ‘^In 
palliation of his delusion it may be pleaded that 
neither problem was definitely known in his day 
to be insoluble by the methods of elementary 
geometry. In fact the insolubility of the more 
famous of the two, that of the quadrature, has 
only been finally demonstrated in our own time 
by Lindemann, thdugh a sounder mathematical 
instinct would, no doubt, have suggested to 
Hobbes that it probably was not to bo solved. 
His fault lay not so much in attempting to 
grapple with the problem as in the obstinacy 
with which he refused to recognise the futility of 
his results, oven when they had been repeatedly 
exposed by the first mathematicians of the day. 
A few words must be said as to the history of the 
quarrel. Hobbes had, in Leviathan, made a bitter 
attack on the Universities, which ho regarded as 
the chief supporters of clerical pretensions, and 
had particularly enlarged on their ignorance of 
mathematics and natural science. He did not 
know, or 'forgot, that the Oxford of 1651 was a 
very different place from the Oxford ^of half a 
century earlier. The Savilian Professorships had 
dond much to raise the standard of mathematicaf 
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and physical knowledge, and Oxford was already 
the home of an eager band of scientific workers 
wbo were subsequently to form the nucleus of the 
Koyal Society. The resentment of the Oxford 
men of science against Hobbes’s undeserved stric- 
tures had already found expression in the Vin- 
(liciai Academiantm (1054!) of Hath Ward, Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy, a rejoinder to an attack 
on the Universities by the Kov. John Webster, 
also honourably known as one'of the first writers 
against the belief in witchcraft. Ward, however, 
took only a minor part in the long and angry 
controversy which followed on the publication of 
the l)e Corpore, Hobbes’s principal assailant being 
Ward’s associate, John Wallis, Savilian Professor 
of Geometry, the most eminent English mathe- 
matician of the generation before Newton. Three 
mouths after the issue of the De Corpora in 1655 
followed Wallis’s Klenchm Geometric Hohhianw, 
exposing the fallacies of Hobbes’s quadrature, and 
proving, with the aid of an unbound copy of the 
work, that his ' solutions,’ such as they were, had 
been repeatedly modified owing to their author’s 
discovery of errors in them after they liad been 
sent to the press. In 1656 there came out an 
English version of the De Gorpore, made by 
Hobbes’s instruction, but not from his own hUnd 
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{Concerning Body, 1656). Here the ‘solutions’ 
were given as mere 'aggressions/. or approxima- 
tions, but, as a set-off, the boo^ contained "an 
appendix, Six Lessons to the Oxford Professors, 
decrying the whole of Wallis’s mathematical 
work. Wallis rejoined in three months with a 
Due Correction for Mr, Hobbes, which, in its turn, 
provoked in 1657 an abusive reply from Hobbes, 
and the inevitable counter-reply from Wallis. In 
1660 Hobbes returned to the fray with five Latin 
dialogues, Examinatio et Emendatio Mathema' 
ticce HodierncB, Next year he proceeded to bring 
out a professed solution of the third of the 
famous ancient problems, the duplication of the 
cube, which was, as usual, duly refuted by Wallis. 
In 1662 Hobbes went on to aim a blow at the 
recently incorporated Royal Society, in which 
Wallis was a prominent figure, by attacking 
Boyle’s experiments with the air-pump, and en- 
deavouring to show that mere experimentation 
adds nothing to our insight into nature. Boyle 
replied with an Examen of Mr, Hobbes his Dia- 
logusy and Wallis, with a scathing satire on 
Hobbes’s mathematics, Bobbins Heauton Timo- 
rumenus. Hobbes wisely left this exposure un- 
answered, but avenged himself signally upon 
Wallis’s incidental political insinuation against 
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him of having favoured Cromwell’s usurpation, 
by a letter On the Reputation, Loyalty, Manners, 
arfd Religion qf 1\ H., in which Wallis was re- 
minded of the service he had done to the Parlia- 
mentarians by deciphering the papers of Charles i. 
captured at Naseby. For some years after this 
the controversy slumbered, but was revived again 
by Hobbes in 1666. Wallis continued to refute 
Hobbes’s various mathematical papers as they 
came out until 1672, and thbn allowed the dis- 
pute to drop. Hobbes, for his part, still kept up 
the game, and even in his latest work Decameron 
Physiologicum, produced when he was over 
ninety, contrived to insert a new ‘ demonstration ’ 
of the equality of a straight line to an arc of a 
circle. 

Meanwhile, the Restoration had made some 
change in the philosopher’s position. He was 
met and warmly welcomed by Charles ii. a few 
days after his return to England, encouraged to 
present himself at Court, had his portrait painted 
at the king’s expense, and received a pension of 
£100, which, unfortunately, was not always regu- 
larly paid. Court favour, however, could only 
partly protect the author of Leviathan from the 
animosity of the clergy whom he had handled so 
roughly. In connection with the Bill brought 
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into the Commons in 1666, under the influence of 
the emotions aroused by the Plague and the Great 
Fire, for the suppression of atheism aijd profanity, 
a Committee was appointed to receive informa- 
tions against atheistical, blasphemous, and pro- 
fane books, among which Leviathan was specified 
by name. The Bill fell through in the Lords, but 
Hobbes, who began to fear that he was in personal 
danger, made, it is said, a show of conformity, and 
took care, in reprihting Leviathan in Latin, to 
add an appendix intended to show that his doc- 
trines did not formally contradict the Nicene 
Creed. He even took the trouble to draw up a 
dissertation on the state of the English law of 
Heresy, to prove that he could not legally be 
burned. From this time on, Hobbes only retained 
Court protection on condition of abstention from 
all publications on political and religious topics. 
For the Latin edition of his Opera Omnia, which 
appeared in 166(S, he had to find a publisher in 
Holland, and Pepys records in his diary for Sep- 
tember 3rd of the same year that a second-hand 
copy of Leviathan (which had originally come 
out at 8s.j cost him 24s., and that the price was 
still rising, as the book could not be feprinted. 
Similarly a new treatise of the same date, Bdte- 
moth* the History of the Civil Wars, was pro- 
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scribed by the censor. In spite of age and rebuffs, 
Hobbes still continued to write on a variety of 
topics, ranging from mathematics to English Law 
and Church History, and was frequently visited, 
on account of his fame as a scholar and philo- 
sopher, by foreign admirers of learning who found 
themselves in England. 

In 1669 his clerical enemies found a charac- 
teristic method of annoying him. Daniel Scar- 
gill, a disreputable Fellow »of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, was deprived of his degree 
and expelled from the University for having 
publicly maintained theses taken from Leviathan. 
Scargill was persuaded to nii^ke an edifying re- 
cantation, in which the blame for his loose life 
was laid on the supposed ifnmoral principles he 
had imbibed from the books of Hobbes, who, 
thanks to the censorship, was unable to protest 
against the imputations. Five years later, Oxford 
followed suit. Dr. Fell, Dean of Christchurch, 
and hero of a well-known uncomplimentary 
epigram, took advantage of his connection with 
the University Press to strike out of the Latin 
version of Anthony Wood’s History and Anti- 
quities of Oxford all the appreciative epithets 
which tlie English original had bestowed on 
•Hobbes, and to replace them by terms of abuse. 
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Hobbes was this time permitted by the king to 
publish a letter of remonstrance, but the only effect 
was to draw from Dr. Fell an outrageous additional 
note to the book in which Hobbes was reviled 
more coarsely than before. Meanwhile the old 
man had for a while amused himself by a return 
to the literary pursuits of his earlier days. In 
1672 he composed a succinct account of his life, 
works, and various controversies in Latin elegiacs, 
and in 1673 and the year or two following a 
complete version of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
English rhyme, a sufficiently arduous task for 
an old man well on towards his ninetieth 
year. In 1675 he? finally left London, residing 
for the few years of life still left to him alternately 
at the two Derbyshire seats of the Devonshire 
family, Chatswortli and Hardwick. His last 
work, Decameron Physioloyicnm, was, as we 
have already seen, produced in 1678 at the 
age of ninety. At the end of the following 
year, when the family moved, as usual, from 
Chatsworth to Hardwick for the winter, Hobbes 
refused to be left behind. But the journey 
proved too much for his strength, and a few 
days after reaching Hardwick the old philosopher 
was struck by paralysis, of which he* died pn 
December 4, 1679, at the age of ninety-one years “ 
and eight months. The body was laid to rest in 
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a modest grave in the parish church of Hault 
Hucknall, just outside the park gates. 

Hobbes’s per^^nal appearance is well known to 
us from various portraits, and from the descrip- 
tion of his friend Aubrey. He was tall, erect, 
and strikingly handsome of face. Though sickly 
in youth, in manhood and later age he was excep- 
tionally healthy and vigorous, being able even 
at seventy-five to enjoy an occasional game of 
tennis. His personal habits •were regular, and 
in later age, abstemious, though, according to 
Aubrey, he owned to having been drunk about a 
hundred times in his life, a moderate allowance 
in those days especially as tHe good gentleman 
seems to have regarded occasional drunkenness 
as medicinal. There is a report of the existence 
of a natural daughter, for whom he is said to 
have provided. With respect to his character, 
there is little to bo objected against except his 
natural timidity, and a certain lack of emotional 
warmth, which did not, however, prevent him 
from proving a benefactor to his relatives and a* 
steady and constant friend. In spite of his rather 
cynical theories of human nature, he appears to 
have been reasonably charitable to real distress, 
and it is highly creditable to him, as well as to 
*his protectors, the family of Cavendish, ‘that, 
having once resolved on the life of a scholar and 
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thinker, he avoided all temptations to desert his 
modest position for the sake of worldly advan- 
tage, and that so much care wa^ ta^;:en to make 
that position compatible with his unchecked 
pursuit of his chosen studies. If we look 
in vain in his life and writings for any traces 
of deep spirituality and ethical inwardness, 
the same thing may bo said of Descartes, and, 
in fact, of most of the eminent thinkers of an 
exceedingly worldly and imspiritual ago. It is 
not often that we find, as we do in Plato, the 
combination in one person of intense spiritual 
earnestness with the faculty of cool and keen 
rationalistic analysis. Apart from its splendid 
trust in the competence of the human intellect 
to discover the truth ^of things, there is not much 
in Hobbes s philosophical scheme to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the young and ardent, and more 
than a little which is positively repellent. But 
there are few writers whose work is more fruit- 
ful of suggestions for the matured and reflective 
intellect which has grown suspicious of all en- 
thusiasm, even of its own, and demands before 
all things calm and impartial reasoned analysis. 
Perhaps the best proof of Hobbes’s real genius 
is that even his worst errors are so much more 
instructive than the truths of lesser men. 
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CHAPTER II 

PHILOSOPHY, ITS SCOPE AND METHODS 

Hobhes’s main influence on the thought both of his 
own and of subsequent times has been felt almost 
exclusively in the domain of Ethics and Politics. 
He is primarily important to us as the herald of 
a new epoch in English thinking, an epoch which, 
we might fairly say, was closed only the other 
day by the death of Herbert Spencer. When we 
think of him, it is usually as the first in the long 
succession of English empirical psychologists, the 
earliest English writer of many who have sought 
to found a purely naturalistic system of moral 
and political science on the basis of biological 
and psychological fact. But it is equally true 
that Hobbes ends an epoch. He is the lastr 
English philosophical writer, with the single ex- 
ception of Spencer, to understand the word 
‘ philosophy ' in the wide sense put upon it in the 
Middle Ages, as the systematised and codified 
body of all rational human knowledge. Wirfi his 
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immediate successor, Locke, begins that distinc- 
tion between science and philosophy by which 
the scope of the latter is closely restricted** to 
epistemological inquiries into the conditions and 
nature of knowledge in general, and psychological 
investigations into its growth, while the task of 
extending the contents of oiir knowledge of the 
extra-subjective world is made over exclusively 
to the sciences — a distinction which has ever 
since, for good and «bad, dominated English philo- 
sophy. From Hobbes’s own point of view, then, 
his doctrine of Man and Society cannot be fully 
appreciated unless we consider it, in connection 
with the rest of hi§ system, as an integral part of 
that body of deductions from the general laws 
of motion which cohstitutes science. For this 
reason, as well as for the intrinsic value of many 
of his thoughts on the nature and methods of 
science, it is essential to examine Hobbes’s general 
theory of the range and the procedure of science 
before considering his achievements as a theorist 
in the fields of morals and sociology. 

The definition of philosophy, as given at the 
beginning of the De Gorpore — our citations are 
from the English version of 1656— runs thus: 
‘Philosophy is such knowledge of effects .or 
appearances as we acquire by true ratiocination “ 
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from the knowlecige we have first of their causes 
or generations, and, again, of such causes or genera- 
tions as maj be^ from knowing first their effects/ 
Here the words ‘by true ratiocination’ are in- 
tended to exclude from philosophy knowledge 
directly given in sense perception or resting 
merely upon unsystematised experience, while the 
expression ‘such causes ... as may be,’ in the 
second clause of the sentence, alludes to Hobbes’s 
view that by reasoning baeWard from ‘effects’ 
to their ‘causes,’ we can never discover the ‘ cause’ 
of a given ‘effect,’ but only one or more alterna- 
tive ‘causes’ by any one of which the result 
might have been ‘produced.’ * 

Philosophy then is, in short, reasoned know- 
ledge, and, if wo ask why w£ ought to set a value 
on such knowledge, Hobbes replies, even more 
emphatically than Bacon, ‘ for the sake of its 
practical consequences.’ ‘The end of knowledge 
is power, and the use of theorems ... is for the 
construction of problems ; and lastly, the scope of 
all speculation is the performing of some action, or 
thing to be done ’ (Concerning Body, i. 6). In par- 
ticular, the utility of ‘ moral and civil philosophy ’ 
is to be measured by the calamities which arise 
from ignorance of it. All the avoidable 
calamities of human life, says Hobbes,* with 
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characteristic exaggeration, are diie to war. And 
men go to war, not because they wish to do so, 
or because they do not know that war is pro- 
ductive of evil effects, but because they do not 
know the true causes of war and peace. That 
is, they are uninstructed in the true principles of 
civil and political obedience, which had, in fact, 
according to Hobbes, been formulated for the 
first time in 1642 in his own De Give. A true 
system of Philoso})liy, in which the principles of 
morals and politics should be rigorously deduced 
from the fundamental axioms of science, would 
therefore act as a universal peacemaker. 

Philosophy, therf, is sharply distinguished by 
its reasoned form from history, the mere record 
of past experience; ‘Svhereas sense and memory 
are but knowledge of fact, which is a thing past 
and irrecoverable, science is the knowledge of 
consequences and dependence of one fact upon 
another’ {Leviathan, c. v.). The peculiarity of 
philosophy or science is that its results are at 
once universal and exact. 'Experience conclu- 
deth nothing universally,’ but 'nothing is produced 
by reasoning aright but general, eternal, and im- 
mutable truths.’ It is a notable peculiarity of 
Hobbes’s doctrine that, while he agrees viith the 
ordinary empiricist that ' the first beginnings of ' 
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knowledge arc ^tho phantasms of sense and 
imagination,* he almost entirely neglects the 
problem of inductive logic, how * general eternal 
and immutal)le truths ’ can be educed from these 
particular isolated ‘phantasms.* 

From the definition above given, it follows at 
once that, since philosophy treats only of ‘ genera- 
tions ’ or causal processes, there can be no philo- 
sophical knowledge of any being which has no 
cause, and consequently no philosophy of any- 
thing eternal. Hence, there is no science of God, 
since God is, by definition, an uncaused and 
eternal being. Theology is thus, at a stroke, ex- 
cluded from the range of scfentific knowledge. 
Similarly, since all causation is production of one 
motion by another, there i;8 no science of any- 
thing except liodies ; the profession of philosophy 
is ‘to search out the properties of bodies from 
their generation, or their generation from their 
properties.* Hobbes will not even allow that we 
can form any intelligible concept of anything 
incorporeal, and contends that when God is said 
by the official Anglican theology to be ‘ without 
body,’ this is a mere vague expression of reverence. 
In strictness, according to him, there is no definite 
concept attached to the name ‘ God,* and it is on 
*this ground that he criticises Descartes* argu- 
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ment from my possession of an Mdea of God’ to 
the actual existence of God. Hobbes replies 
{Third Objections to the Meditations)^ that the» in- 
ference is worthless, since I have no ‘ idea’ of God 
at all. All knowledge of God requires revelation, 
and revelation needs to be accredited by miracles. 
Since miracles have ceased, a point on which 
Hobbes agrees with orthodox Protestants, no one 
can now claim to be heard when he alleges a 
divine revelation as a reason for disobedience to 
his civil sovereign. It is our duty to accept the 
theology promulgated by the State, not because it 
is true, but because it is official. ' Religion is not 
philosophy but la^.’ 

Hobbes’s general position as to the limits of 
science is thus closely akin to that which we 
should nowadays call positivistic. Science ex- 
tends only so far as the world of bodies moving 
in accord with fixed mechanical law, and no 
further. What distinguishes Hobbes from most 
modern representatives of this view is that he 
.does not combine it, as they do, with the further 
assertion that the whole of the knowledge thus 
acquired is merely ‘ relative,’ or concerned solely 
with ' phenomena,’ which are manifestations of an 
underlying unknown, and perhaps unknowable, 
reality. That bodies really and objectively exist," 
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and that the laws of their motion can be dis- 
covered, he simply assumes as an unquestionable 
fact?; he ha^no inkling of the deeper problem of 
Descartes' Meditations, how it is possible for the 
individual mind to be assured of anything outside 
the circle of its own states. 

From the definition of philosophy as the know- 
ledge of bodies, the threefold division of the 
subject at once follows. For bodies are either 
natural or artificial. Natural** bodies, again, in- 
clude, among others, one class which is of supreme 
importance, inasmuch as it is the object of all 
our psychological study of sensation, thought, and 
emotion, the bodies of human beings. An arti- 
ficial body is what we commonly call a society or 
commonwealth. The society or commonwealth is 
just as much a single body, and governed just as 
completely by the general laws of the motion of 
bodies, as the individual organism. Its only dis- 
tinctive characteristic is that it is artificial ; i.e, it 
owes its origin to the voluntary agreement of the 
persons who form its constituent members. Hence 
philosophy, as a whole, falls into three parts, 
the doctrine of body in general, the doctrine of 
the humay body in particular, the doctrine of 
the artificial body, or commonwealth. ‘ Two chief 
kinds of bodies, and very different from one 
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another, offer themselves to such as search after 
their generation and properties ; one whereof, 
being the work of nature, is called a ^latural bt)dy : 
the other is called a commonwealth, and is 
made by the wills and agreement of men. And 
from these spring the two parts of philosophy 
called Natural and Civil ... In the first place, 
therefore (after I have set down such premisses as 
appertain to the nature of philosophy in general), 

I will discourse of bodies natural, in the second 
of the dispositions and manners of men, and in 
the third of the civil duties of subjects.’ — {Con- 
cerning Body, i. 9.) 

By the premisses which appertain to the nature 
of philosophy in general are meant, of course, the 
general principles of logic and method, and it is 
from the account of them that we have to collect 
Hobbes’s views on the theory of knowledge. 
Scientific method, then, has two branches, reason- 
ing from general principles (definitions and ^ 
axioms), to their consequences, or, as Hobbes 
phrases it, from causes to their effects, and this is 
synthesis’, reasoning from the facts to the prin- 
ciples involved, from effects to causes, and this is 
analysis. Synthesis and analysis thug correspond 
to our popular distinction between the deductive 
and inductive uses of logic. Only the former, the 
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purely deductive type of reasoning, is rigidly cer- 
tain and yields perfectly determinate conclusions. 
The* latter is essentially hypothetical, and consists 
merely in pointing out such principles as would 
lead deductively to the observed results. Hence 
Hobbes, like Epicurus, explicitly maintains that 
different theories as to the 'cause’ of an observed 
fact may be equally true, if each would equally 
lead to consequences which agree with observed 
facts. In modern language, his theory of method 
makes ‘induction' to consist simply in the forma- 
tion of explanatory hypotheses, apart from the 
further task of complete verification by showing 
that any explanation other than that adopted 
would lead to results which conflict with fact. 
Like Jevons, he regards ‘induction’ as being 
merely the inverse operation corresponding to 
the direct operation of deduction, as division 
or integration corresponds to multiplication or 
diflerentiation. Hence he held that the Royal 
Society was proceeding on altogether false lines in 
attempting to advance physical science by direct 
experiment rather than by reasoning deductively 
from preassumed general theories. Hence, too, 
his uniforip silence as to the ‘ inductive ’ method 
of Bacon, the avowed object of which was to 
eliminate the ‘anticipation of nature’ by the 
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framing of initial hypotheses altogether from the 
work of science. 

Now the ultimate first principles^ of deductive 
science are all, according to Hobbes, definitioii^, 
that is, statements of the meaning of names. 
Everything in science, therefore, turns upon the 
original definitions ; science is merely the correct 
deduction of the consequences implied in the 
giving of names. And names, Hobbes holds, were 
originally given arbitrarily. ‘For it is true that, 
e.g. man is a living creature, but it is for this 
reason, that it pleased men to impose both those 
names on the sanje thing ’ {Concerning Body, iii. 8). 

This point comes out clearly in the famous 
definition of a n^me {Ih., ii. 4): 'A name is 
a word taken at 'pleasure to serve for a mark 
which may raise in our minds a thought like to 
some thought we had before, and which, being 
pronounced to others, may be to them a sign of 
what thought the speaker had, or had not, before . 
in his mind.' Consistently with this view, Hobbes 
adopts an ultra-nominalist position in logic. The 
only names which directly denote realities are 
singular names of individual bodies; general 
terms, or common names, do not dirfxtly denote 
ai\ object at all. There is, e.g. no such object as 
‘ man in general/ ‘This word universal is never 
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the name of anything existent in nature, nor of 
any idea or phantasm formed in the mind, but 
alwrtys the n^me^ of some word or name, so that 
when a living creature, a stone, a spirit, or any 
other thing is said to be universal, it is not to be 
understood that any man, stone, etc., ever was or 
can be universal, but only that these words are 
universal names, that is, names common to many 
things’ (/A, ii. 9). A proposition is Sa speech 
consisting of two names copulated, by which he 
that speaketh, signifies he conceives the later 
name to be the name of the same thing whereof 
the former is the name’ {Ih., iii.^2). 

Thus Hobbes’s doctrine as to the import of 
propositions is that their whole meaning is that 
tliG predicate is a name of the same thing as the 
subject, or the case of negative propositions, that 
the subject and predicate are not names for the 
same thing. He is careful, however, to mitigate 
the extreme nominalism of this account by add- 
ing that the use of the copula in English is to 
make us think of a reason why the two names 
are both given to the same thing. Searching 
criticism might here find an occasion for attack- 
ing Hobbes^ out of his own mouth, since this last 
remsprk as to the function of the copula clearly 
sets limits to the alleged arbitrariness of the era- 
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ployment, if not to the arbitrariness of the inven- 
tion, of names. 

Reasoning now receives an eq.ualjy nominalist 
definition. It is, and the phrase sounds curiously 
prophetic of the modern discovery that logic is 
really a mathematical calculus, the computation 
of the consequences of names, and may be re- 
garded as consisting entirely of addition (the 
formation of complex concepts by putting words 
together), and sifbtraction {Le. abstraction, the 
formation of more general concepts by analysis of 
a complex name into its simpler components), 
Concerning Body, i. 2, 3; iv. 0; Leviathan, c. iv.). 

Now apart from any minor objections which 
might be raised as to Hobbes's tacitly implied 
theory of the way in which language has histori- 
cally developed, this whole account of the nature 
of reasoning involves an obvious and tremendous 
difficulty of principle, a difficulty which meets us 
again in the doctrine of those modern mathema- 
ticians and logicians who regard the written or 
printed symbols of Arithmetic and Algebra as the 
actual objects with which mathematical thought 
is concerned. As we have seen, Hobbes holds 
that the whole body of the conclusions of deduc- 
tive science is a mere consequence of the initial 
definitions (a point on which he was afterwards 
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followed by LocSe), and, as he is careful to point 
out, the sense which the introducer of a new 
wokI or other sj^mbol is to put upon his invention 
is a matter of his own choice. The definition, 
then, being merely a declaration of the sense in 
which I intend to employ a hitherto unused word 
or other sign, is, properly speaking, neither true 
nor false. As Hobbes himself puts it (Concerning 
Body, vi. 15), it is not necessary to dispute whether 
definitions are to be admitted ^)r no. For when a 
master is instructing his scholar, if the scholar 
understand all the parts of the thing defined 
which are resolved in the definition, and yet will 
not admit of the definition, ' th?^re needs no further 
controversy betwixt them, it being all one as if 
he refused to be taught.’ ^ince all our conclu- 
sions, then, are simply logical consequences of 
arbitrarily constructed definitions, which are 
themselves neither true nor false, it would seem 
to follow that the whole of knowledge is a mere 
ingenious sporting with puzzles, like the solving 
of chess problems, the ultimate rules of the game 
being, like the rules of chess, neither true nor 
false, but purely arbitrary. In what intelligible 
sense, then, can our conclusions be said to be 
themselves true ? 

It is this difficulty which Leibniz has in his 
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mind when he urges against the extreme nomi- 
nalists that though names are artificial , they are 
not arbitrary. (For instance, quite different 
symbols might be chosen to represent the con- 
cepts we commonly symbolise by the signs 2, 3, 5, 
-f , and in that case the truth we now write in 
the form 2 + 3 = 5 would be expressed by a very 
different set of symbols. But the numerical truth 
meant, or symbolised, by both groups of signs 
would be one and« the same. For every true 
proposition, expressed in our familiar notation, 
about relations between numbers, there would be 
one, and only one, corresponding proposition in 
the other set of symbols. The particular signs 
selected to denote the different numbers, and the 
different operations which can be performed upon 
them, may bo largely arbitrary, but there is 
nothing arbitrary about the laws of their com- 
bination.) 

The secret of Hobbes’s mistake, in fact, lies in 
the insidious error into which he falls about the 
logical character and function of definitions. It 
is not true, as he supposes, that e.g. in Geometry 
the definitions are the real premisses from which 
the theorems are inferred. Technically, as Hobbes 
himself has seen, a definition is a mere verbal 
abbreviation, a mere substitution of a single 
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hitherto unempfoyed word, or other symbol, for a 
more complicated set of words or signs of already 
known import.^ Hence you could eliminate the 
definitions from the science altogether by merely 
replacing every defined symbol in a demonstration 
by the group of symbols for which, as its definition 
declares, it is an abbreviation. The only differ- 
ence such a proceeding would make would be that 
our demonstrations would be thus rendered pain- 
fully long and cumbrous. This is why Hobbes is 
perfectly correct in holding that a scientific defi- 
nition is really neither true nor false, since it is, 
in fact, not a proposition at all, but a mere con- 
vention between different thinKers as to the sense 
to be put on a particular abbreviation. But what 
Hobbes docs not see is that it follows at once from 
this correct view of the function of definitions, 
that the definitions are never the premisses from 
which our scientific demonstrations are inferred. 
The real premisses of all demonstrations are partly 
logical axioms, that is assertions which declare 
that certain propositions imply formally the truth* 
of certain others, partly postulates, or unprovable 
existence-theorems, that is assertions that certain 
objects exist, or have a certain relation to one 
another. An instance of the former kind of 
t^reiniss in Euclid is the ‘first axiom,’ which 
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states that if the magnitude of a is the same as 
that of h, and the magnitude of h is the same as 
that of c, then it folloAvs that the^raa^nitude of a 
is the same as that of c. Examples of the second 
kind are the unexpressed postulate that there 
exists the class of entities called points, or the 
explicitly enunciated postulate of the existence of 
the straight line {ij\ of an entity which is com- 
pletely determined when two of its points are 
given). And wheir we carry our analysis of the 
presuppositions of demonstrative science far 
enough we shall always find that just as the 
ultimate logical axioms arc, for the simple reason 
that they are preconditions of all proof, them- 
selves unprovable, so the ultimate existential 
postulates, because they are preconditions of all 
definition, are all assertions of the existence of 
kinds of entities which are indefinable. Now 
these ultimate axioms and postulates being thus 
neither arbitrary, nor mere declarations of the 
signification of names, we escape the conclusion to 
‘which Hobbes’s view would lead, that there is, in 
the end, no sense in asking whether the proposi- 
tions of science are true or not, and science comes, 
after all, to be something very different in kind 
from a curiously complicated chess problem.- • 

To return, however, to the exposition of HobbesV 
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thought. As we have already seen, Hobbes starts 
with the assumption, as ultimate scientific pos- 
tiflates, of the fundamental propositions of a rigid 
mechanical materialism. The only things which 
we really know to exist are bodies, and bodies are 
only known to us as vehicles of motion. All the 
facts of external nature and of mental life must 
therefore, for science, be varieties of motion in 
the parts of body, and nothing more. Hence a 
completed philosophy wouU amount to a vast 
system of deductions by which all the truths of 
physical and mental science would be shown to 
bo logical consequences of the ultimate simple 
laws of motion laid down by mechanics. From 
the purely philosophical point of view, it is 
Hobbes’s chief merit that he has undertaken the 
task of performing such a deduction with greater 
consistency, and a fuller consciousness of what it 
implies than any writer before or after him ; he is 
the one consistent philosophical materialist in the 
history of thought, as far as that history is known 
to us, whose intelligence rises above mediocrity, 
and whose candour, at the same time, leaves no 
doubt as to his exact meaning. Hence it is most 
instructive, as throwing light upon the inherent 
defects of materialism as an ultimate philosophical 
standpoint, to observe at what points his ’initial 
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postulates fail him. Such a failure occurs, with 
the consequence that Hobbes is forced to abandon 
his strictly deductive method, al- tv^o criticlil 
points in his exposition. When he enters upon 
the realm of our inner mental life in his account 
of sensation, he has to abandon the attempt to 
deduce our perception of the various qualities of 
bodies, their colours, savours, odours, and the like, 
from a mathematical theory of the external motions 
which are commonly 'called their causes or stimuli, 
and to accept the correlation of the various sense- 
qualities with certain external stimuli simply as 
given and unexplained facts of experience. And in 
the same way, when *hc advances to the theory of 
human conduct, he finds it quite out of the ques- 
tion to exhibit the fundamental passions of human 
nature as movements of particles within the 
organism mechanically determined hy similar 
movements on the part of external bodies; the 
fundamental passions, like the simple, sensible 
qualities of things, have to be treated as unex- 
plained given facts, and the assertion that they are 
really motions of particles of the body, and nothing 
more, remains a mere unproved assertion which 
is of no significance for the further development 
of Hobbes's ethical scheme. There is thus' no 
real logical connection between Hobbes’s meta- 
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physical materialism and his ethical and political 
doctrine of human conduct; the whole of the 
hftter migj;it, iji fact, be equally well grafted upon 
a pronounced spiritualistic metaphysic, such as 
that of Descartes. Even the rejection of the 
doctrine of free will is, in point of fact, based upon 
assumed psychological grounds which in no way 
involve the metaphysical postulate that all exist- 
ence is bodily ; in short, the only advantage which 
Hobbes really derives fron? his materialism is 
that it iurnishcs him with a plausible excuse for 
his refusal to take theology seriously. 

Of Hobbes’s theory of the passions it will bo 
time enough to speak in the next chapter. But 
something must be said hero of the effect of 
his materialistic assumptions upon his doctrine 
of perception. It is an immediate consequence 
of the postulate that all physical change is 
motion that the various apparent sensible quali- 
ties of external bodies cannot be objectively real. 
Colours, smells, and the rest must be mere 
'appearances’ within the percipient of realities, 
which are, in truth, mere motions of material 
particles— ' All which qualities, called sensible, 
are in the object that causeth them but so many 
several motions of the matter, by which it presseth 
our organs diversely ’ {Leviathan, c. i.). Hobbes 
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is thus at one with Galileo and Descartes, and the 
rest of the founders of modern mechanical science 
in proclaiming the doctrine of thp ‘subjectivity’ 
of sensible — or, as Locke named them — secondary 
qualities. They are not real attributes of external 
things, but simply effects, produced by the action 
of external things upon the ‘ mind ’ or the ‘ nervous 
system ’ of the percipient But Hobbes does not 
stop at this point As a consistent materialist, 
he is bound to hold that the mind or nervous 
system is, like everything else, a body, and con- 
sequently that the only effect that can be pro- 
duced upon it by any external agent is the same 
kind of effect wMch one external agent can 
produce on another, a modification of its previous 
motions. The sensible quality, e.g. a colour, must 
not merely be a mere subjective effect of external 
motion, it must itself, as a subjective effect, be a 
motion, and nothing more. So he adds immedi- 
ately after the words just quoted, ‘Neither in us 
that are pressed are they anything else but divers 
motions ; (for motion produceth nothing but 
motion).’ Thus we are left to face the paradox 
that the whole world of perceived sensible quali- 
ties is an illusion, while there is not, and on the 
principles of strict materialism cannot posiSibly 
be, any one to be illuded. Colours, tones, smells, 
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tastes, have firk been declared to be subjective 
effects produced upon the individual percipient 
hy the impact^ of particles themselves devoid of 
all quality; then, since it has to be recognised 
that, according to materialism, the subject in 
which these effects are produced must be itself 
just one collection of such particles among others, 
it is announced that the effects themselves cannot 
really be there. If the average materialist stops 
short of oiiimciating this mtolerable paradox, 
it is only because he is so far Hobbes’s inferior 
in logical power, or in candour, or in both. 

The conception of the subjectivity of sensible 
qualities is still so commonly regarded as an 
established result of modern science that it is 
worth our while to pause over it for a few 
moments, and to ask whether it can be main- 
tained in a form which docs not lead to the 
Hobbian paradox. Suppose that Hobbes had 
so far relaxed his materialism as to recognise 
the real existence of immaterial ‘states of con- 
sciousness,’ might he not have held, without any 
paradoxical consequences, that what we com- 
monly call the secondary or sensible qualities of 
external things are in truth ‘states of our own 
consciousness,’ which are caused by the action 
of an external world of bodies totally devoid of 
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quality ? Such a view was widely current in the 
ancient philosophical schools, and was revived 
in Hobbes’s own day by Galileo^ an(? Descartes, 
from the latter of whom it passed as an almost 
unquestioned axiom into modern science. Yet 
it is clear, I think, that the doctrine will not bear 
serious examination. The very ground upon 
which the sensible qualities are declared to be 
subjective, to be ‘in us ’ and not ‘ in the things 
outside us,’ is the Assumption that all the pro- 
cesses of the physical world, however various^ 
they may seem to be, are in actual fact purely 
mechanical. If this principle is true, it must 
hold just as much for the living organism, which, 
after all, is just one body among others, as for 
everything else. The effects of a stimulus upon 
the organism, whatever they may seem to be, 
must in reality be as entirely mechanical as the 
stimulus itself, as Hobbes very properly said. 
Even if a colour or a sound could be said without 
absurdity to be a ‘state of consciousness,’ the 
principles of a mechanical philosophy would 
absolutely forbid our calling that state an ‘ effect ’ 
of an external stimulus. The ‘effect’ of the 
stimulus would have to be simply the ex hypothesi 
purely mechanical changes induced by it irl the 
nervoAs system, and with these changes the 
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‘state of consciousness* would have really no 
discoverable relation but the temporal relation 
of shnultaneity. ,The whole of our intellectual life 
would become, as it has sometimes been called, 
an ‘ epiphenornenon,’ a series of events occurring 
simultaneously with certain mechanical changes 
in the world of bodies, but standing absolutely 
outside the series of causes and effects. 

And, if we carried analysis a step further, we 
should at once be confronted* by a still more 
formidable difficulty. For it would readily be- 
come apparent that, whatever sensible qualities 
may be, they are certainly not ‘ states * of a mind. 
When, in common parlance, I am said to see a 
blue flower, it is really ridiculous to say that in 
truth it is my mind which is blue. My judgment 
'that flower is blue’ may be true, or it may be 
false, but in either case one thing is quite clear. 
It is not ‘ being blue,’ but ‘ believing that the 
^flower is blue’ which is, in that moment, a state 
of rny perceiving mind. And this simple reflec- 
tion is in itself enough to dispose of the whole 
doctrine of the ' subjectivity of sensible qualities.’ 
There are really only two alternative possibilities 
in the case^ Either all the propositions in which 
a sensible quality is ascribed to a thing are merely 
lalse, as Hobbes’s account logically implies, or 
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else there are at least some bodies which really 
have the sensible qualities of colour, savour, and 
so forth. It would be no way of escape to suggest 
that perhaps what is really blue is neither the 
flower nor my mind, but some part of my optical 
apparatus, e.g. the stimulated region of my retina. 
For, on such a theory, there is at least one body 
which really has the sensible quality, viz. my 
retina. But, if so, why not other bodies as well, 
and what becomes* of the postulate that the only 
objectively real properties of body are mechanical? 

The fact is that Hobbes, like all the philo- 
sophers who have taught the subjectivity of 
sensible qualities, commits the grave error of 
trying to combine ^two really inconsistent con- 
ceptions of the relation between the external 
world and our perception. Ho tries to think 
of the world of bodies as being at once the cause 
of perception, and also the object which percep- 
tion apprehends. What our last two paragraphs ^ 
have gone to show is that both these conceptions 
cannot be true at once. If the external world 
is the cause of perception, it cannot be the object 
apprehended in perception; in fact, perception, 
in that case, can have no object at all, and all 
supposed knowledge about anything muiit be a 
mere illusion, as was pretty clearly seen by Hume. 
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On the other hand, since the external world is 
certainly the object of our perception (how far 
tlnU perception ^ is correct or erroneous makes 
no difference to the argument), the relation of 
the world to the perceiving subject cannot pos- 
sibly be a causal one. When wo have once 
grasped this truth, we shall sec that the accuracy 
of our perception of sensible qualities of body 
is a question to be argued, in every special case, 
on its own merits, and cannot be impugned by 
any general d 'priori arguments drawn from the 
principle of causality. Nor does this conclusion 
in any way conflict with the fullest recognition 
of the right of physical science to treat the 
external world, for its own purposes, as if it were 
devoid of sensible qualities, and consisted merely, 
let us say, of vibratory motions of different rates 
of frequency. All that is required to justify such 
a proceeding is that there should be a uniform 
one-to-one correlation between each sensible 
quality {e.g. each shade of colour), and a par- 
ticular kind of vibration; we may then treat the 
colour, for all purposes of mathematical physics, 
as if it actually were the vibration, just as, in 
ordinary analytical geometry, we can treat a 
point in a plane as if it were actually a couple 
numbers. Where the physicist so often goes 
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wrong, when he strays into the domain of philo- 
sophy, is in hastily assuming that two things 
which have a one-one correspociderKJe to each 
other are really the same thing. As for the 
further d posteriori arguments by which Hobbes 
tries to establish the subjectivity of sense- 
qualities, e.g. in the first chapter of Leviathan, 
they are all of the type since made familiar by 
Berkeley and his followers (appeals to dreams, 
to hallucinations, etc.). Their conclusive force, 
whatever it may be, would be equally great if 
we applied them to the 'primary' mechanical 
properties of body^ or even to Hobbes’s supreme 
reality, motion itself, since all these may be the 
subject of dreams ^nd hallucinations, just as 
colours or smells might be. In truth, all that 
is proved by arguments of this type would seem 
to be that it is possible to make erroneous 
judgments about external things, a proposition 
which no sober philosophy is called on to deny. 

In one respect Hobbes goes beyond most of the 
English writers who have since espoused the 
doctrine that sensible qualities are subjective; he 
maintains the same thing about space and time 
themselves. They also are merely 'phantasms,’ 
that is, they are not ‘ the accident or affection of 
any body ’ ; they are ‘ not in the things without us’’ 
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but only in the thought of the mind ’ {Conccrnincj 
Bodi/y vii. eS). More precisely, space is ‘ the phan- 
tasTn of a thing existing without the mind simply ; 
that is to say, that phantasm in which we con- 
sider no other accident, but only that it appears 
without us ’ ; time is ‘ the phantasm of before and 
after in motion' (Ihid.y vii. 2, 3). The ground 
given by Hobbes for this assertion is that if the 
whole world could be suddenly annihilated except 
one man, that man would sfill retain his con- 
sciousness of space and time. I confess I do not 
see that this consideration proves anything, except 
perhaps that space and time are not bodies, nor 
do I see how Hobbes could think that motion (the 
successive occupation of dif^rent positions by the 
same thing), is objectively real, and yet hold that 
space and time are mere subjective ideas of our 
own. His statement, it should be noted, bears no 
real resemblance to Kant's famous doctrine of the 
‘ ideality ^ of the forms of perception. Space and 
time are regarded by him not as universal forms 
of perception impressed by the mind upon a 
'manifold' of sensations received from without, 
but merely as constituent elements of the ' mani- 
fold’ itsejf. The whole distinction between a 
forfnal element in perception, which comes from 
the perceiving subject, and a material element 
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contributed by the external world, belongs to a 
later and more developed stage of the theory of 
knowledge. It is, indeed, a signal advance upon 
the Kantian position to recognise clearly that the 
'formal’ element in perception is no less objec- 
tive than the ‘ material,' but the recognition seems 
inconsistent with sensationalism as a theory of 
knowledge. Hobbes is able to be consistently 
sensationalist precisely because it does not occur 
to him to draw any distinction between the 
‘ formal ’ and the ‘ material ’ in our knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 111 

EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY — THE NATURE OF MAN 

We may now proceed to consider the main out- 
lines of the analysis of cognition and volition 
which has earned for Hobbes the well- merited title 
of ‘founder of empirical psychology/ that chief 
contribution of the English-speaking peoples to 
mental science. This analysis will be found by 
the English reader most fully sot forth in two 
works, the Hitman Naiiir^ {iho first part of the 
treatise on the Elements of Law originally com- 
posed in 1640), and the opening chapters of 
Leviathan (published in 1651). We must bear in 
mind, however, that Hobbes is chiefly interested 
in the psychology of the individual mind less for 
its own sake than because it furnishes him with 
a logical foundation for his naturalistic doctrine 
of ethics and politics; his psychology is con- 
sequently only worked out so far as is necessary 
fcir the achievement of this ulterior end. 

Hobbes, as we have seen, does not attempt to 
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deduce the principles of psychology, let alone 
these of ethics and politics, from the general 
doctrine of motion, but falls back upon s>\ir 
immediate experience of the main facts of human 
nature as we find them in ourselves. He is, so to 
say, an empiricist malgrd liii, and it is one of the 
entertaining ironies of history that the English 
philosopher who, of all others, is most strongly 
insistent upon the deductive character of genuine 
science should be« chiefly remembered by that 
part of his work which is most flagrantly inconsis- 
tent with his own conception of strictly scientific 
method. From the axiom that neither within nor 
without is there any reality but motion there is, 
in truth, no road to moral and political science. 

Hobbes starts, in hfs doctrine of man, from the 
usual empiricist assumption that all mental life 
is a development from beginnings in sensation ; 

‘ for there is no conception in a man’s mind which 
hath not, at first, totally or by parts, been be- 
gotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are 
derived from that original’ {Leviathan, c. i.). 
Sensation, as we have seen, is, according to him, 
a motion caused in these organs by previous 
motion in some external body. Why the sensible 
qualities, thus begotten, are supposed to belong.to 
external bodies he explains by the theory that all" 
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sensation gives *rise to motor reaction from the 
heart, which he, like the Aristotelians, regards as 
th# centre^ of ^the nervous system, towards the 
periphery of the body. It is the outward-flowing 
direction of these reactions which causes sensible 
objects to appear ivithout us, — a crude version of 
the now seriously discredited doctrine of ' feelings 
of innervation/ He immediately adds a doctrine 
of the relativity of sensation. Sensation requires 
a constant variety of stimuli ; persistent exposure 
to an unvarying stimulus would readily give rise 
to total unconsciousness, ‘ it being almost one for a 
man to be always sensible of one and the same thing 
and not to be sensible at all of Anything ’ {Concern- 
ing Body, xxv. 5). That is, consciousness depends 
upon contrast. From sensation Hobbes goes on 
next to derive imagination and memory. Im- 
agination is simply ‘ decaying sense,’ i.e. the per- 
sistence, in a less intense form, of the organic 
process excited by a stimulus after the stimulus 
itself has been withdrawn. This persistence itself, 
again, is a consequence of what Newton was after- 
wards to call the ‘ first law of motion.’ ‘ When a 
body is once in motion, it moveth (unless some- 
thing else hinder it) eternally, and whatsoever hin- 
dereth it,* cannot in an instant, but in time, and by 
^degrees quite extinguish it. And as we see in the 
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water, though the winds cease, thfe waves give not 
over rolling for a long time after; so also it 
happeneth in that motion which is made in ^he 
internal parts of a man, then, when he sees, 
dreams, etc. For after the object is removed, or 
the eye shut, we still retain an image of the 
thing seen, though more obscure than when we 
see it. . . . Imagination therefore is nothing but 
decaying sense' {Leviathan^ c. ii.). How, in the 
general subjectivily of all sensation, we are to 
know whether the ‘object’ has really been ‘with- 
drawn ’ or not is a problem which Hobbes would 
scarcely have found it easy to solve. Memory is 
now explained to be simply imagination of what 
is past. ‘ When we would express the decay, and 
signify that the sense^ is fading, old, and past, it is 
called Memory. So that imagination and memory 
are but one thing, which for divers considerations 
hath divers names ’ {Ih.). 

It is clear that we are here again confronted by 
a diflSculty which Hobbes’s superficial appeals to 
physical analogies cannot conceal. For imagina- 
tion is by no means exclusively of things past ; 
we can imagine our future as readily as we can 
remember our past, and we often divert ourselves 
by imagining a state of things which neither has 
existed nor will ever exist. Now how do we 
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come to make these distinctions between different 
imaginations if imagination and memory are 
m6rely two naijies for the same thing looked at 
from two different points of view ? Why is not 
all imagination indistinguishable from reminis- 
cence ? In other words, what a psychological 
analysis of memory ought to account for is not 
the more fact that we can imagine what is 
actually past, but the fact that, in doing so, we 
recognise the events imagined as belonging to 
the past and not to the future or to no time 
at all. The secret of Hobbes’s ffiilure to give any 
satisfactory account of memory is not hard to 
find, and it is also the secret* of much more that 
is defective in his psychological analysis. What 
must happen to any really consistent sensationalist 
in psychology has happened to him. In his 
derivation of mental life from passively received 
sensations he has forgotten the presence of selec- 
tive attention as an ever-present factor which 
actively determines the course of all mental pro- 
cesses. It is only when we have learned to 
distinguish that from which attention is turning 
away from that towards which it is moving that 
wo acquire a basis for the distinction between im- 
agination of what is ' no longer ^ and imagination 
of what is ' not yet.’ 
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Hobbes next advances to the analysis of com- 
plex trains of thought {Leviathan, c. iii.). He 
begins by laying down the general ^doctrine* of 
' association of ideas/ giving a crude account of the 
psycho-physical dependence of the process upon the 
formation of ‘ paths of conduction ' in the nervous 
system, and recognising ^ association by contiguity ’ 
more explicitly than 'association by resemblance,’ 
though the latter is not entirely overlooked. 
' When a man thiilketh on anything whatsoever, 
his next thought after is not altogether so casual 
as it seems to be. Not every thought to every 
thought succeeds indifferently. But ... we have 
no transition frorrf one imagination to another 
whereof we never had the like before in our 
senses. Th^ reason whereof is this. All fancies 
are motions within us, relics of those made in 
the sense ; and those motions that immediately 
succeeded one another in the sense continue also 
together after sense, insomuch as the former coming 
again to take place and be predominant, the later 
followeth by coherence of the matter moved.’ 
He distinguishes, however, between mere random 
association and thought guided or regulated by 
the presence of a definite end or purpose which 
controls the formation of associations, e,g. the 
orderly thinking out of a series of steps towards 
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the gratification* of a given desire. This latter 
ought really to present a difficulty to him, since 
it most ob^you^y involves the presence of pur- 
posive attention as actively determining the 
current of thought, and leading to sequences in 
‘ imagination ’ quite independent of previous 
sequences ‘ in our senses,' and it seems manifest 
that such attention cannot be analysed into a 
mere succession of subjective effects of physical 
stimuli. On Hobbes’s theory,* as on any theory 
which treats association as more than a sub- 
ordinate factor in determining the course of 
thought, whenever we think of a given thing A, 
our next thought should be of a thing JS, which 
is citlier very like A or has been most commonly 
perceived or thought of in close connection with 
J . In actual fact, in proportion as our thinking 
is truly rational, or, as Hobbes would say, regu- 
lated, the jB which the thought of A calls up is 
that which it is most relevant to our present 
object to think of next, and this B may be some- 
thing quite unlike A and something which has 
never been thought of in this particular con- 
nection with A before. It is really only un- 
regulated, random thinking which is dominated 
by association ; in an orderly train of pur- 
posive thinking association appears, as often as 
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^*not, as a disturbing factor and 'source of pure 
irrelevance. 

« Hobbes now proceeds (Leviatluin, vi.) t(^ a 
similar analysis of voluntary motions, i.e. the 
whole conative side of mental life. Like most 
pre-Kantian psychologists he reckons feeling and 
emotion among the forms of conation. Conation 
is, in every case, nothing but incipient motion 
within the nervous system, and such incipient 
outward-directed reaction Hobbes calls by the 
general name endeavour. Endeavour, again, has 
two contrasted directions. It is either endeavour 
to or from a perceived object, the words ' to ’ and 
' from ’ being undefstood quite literally of direc- 
tion in space. Endeavour towards an object is 
what we call appetite or desire \ endeavour from 
an object is called aversion. Other names for 
the two directions of endeavour are love and hate. 

‘ Because going, speaking, and the like voluntary 
motions depend always upon a precedent thought 
of whither, which way, and what, it is evident 
that the imagination is the first internal beginning 
of all voluntary motions. And although un- 
studied men do not conceive any motion at all 
to be there, where the thing moved is invisible, 
or the space it is moved in is (for the shortness 
of it) insensible; yet that doth not hinder but’ 
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that such motions are. . . . Those small beginnings 
of motion, within the body of man, before they 
appear in 's^alkjng, speaking, striking, and other 
visible actions, are commonly called endeavour. 
This endeavour, when it is toward something 
which causes it, is called appetite, or desire; 

. . . and when the endeavour is fromward some- 
thing, it is generally called aversion. . . . That 
which men desire, they are also said to love, and 
to hate those things for which Ihey have aversion. 
So that desire and love are the same thing ; save 
that by desire we always signify the absence of 
the object, by love most commonly the presence 
of the same. So also by aversion we signify the 
absence, and by hate the presence, of the object’ 
(76., c. vi.). 

Whatever is the object of appetite or desire 
to a man he calls good] whatever is the object of 
aversion he calls evil. Hence, since the desires 
of different men, and even of the same man at 
different times, are very various, good and evil 
are purely relative terms, and there can be no 
common measure of them, except in civil society, 
where they are determined by the command of 
the ruler ; hence, again, the absolute necessity for 
the civil sovereign and his laws, if moral anarchy 
is to be avoided. 'These words ... are ever 
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used with relation to the person that useth them ; 
there being nothing simply and absolutely so, nor 
any common rule of good and evil tf> be taken 
from the nature of the objects themselves, but 
from the person of the man (when there is no 
commonwealth), or (in a commonwealth) from 
the person that representeth it, or from an 
arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall 
by consent set up, and make his sentence the 
rule thereof’ (LeviUthan, c. vi.). In other words, 
there is no such thing as a moral law, equally 
binding upon all persons, except in an organised 
political community, and in such a community it- 
self what we call thS ' moral ’ law is a consequence, 

a reflex in the consciousness of the individual man, 

. * 

of the habit of obedience to the commands of a 
political ruler. 

It follows from this purely naturalistic con- 
ception of the primary meaning of the words 
‘ good ’ and ‘ evil,’ that ' of the voluntary acts of 
every man the object is some good to himself’ 
(/fc., c. xiv.). The proposition is, in fact, tauto- 
logous, since, according to Hobbes’s definition of 
good, good means what a man desires, and, as 
we are to see immediately, his psychology is 
unable to draw any real distinction * between 
desire, or ' appetite,’ and volition. Thus, on the 
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ground that ' the object of a man's desire is the 
object of his desire/ Hobbes bases the conclusion 
theft all voiuntjj^ry action is, in the last resort, 
purely egoistic, though it appears that the 'good' 
at which an action aims may, in some cases, be 
the suppression of the pain we feel at the sight 
of another person's suffering, and room is thus 
made for a limited and rather inferior kind of 
benevolence. It should further be noted that 
TTobbes oddly confounds pleasflro and pain with 
the consciousness of appetite and of aversion 
respectively, a gross blunder in analysis which is 
forced on him by the necessity of bringing all 
features of our mental life unSer one of the two 
heads, cognition and motoi; impulse. Similarly, 
ho is obliged to falsify his analysis of ddiberation 
and volition. Deliberation is nothing more than 
a succession of alternating impulses or appetites 
towards and from the same object. 'When in 
. the mind of man appetites and aversions, hopes 
and fears, concerning one and the same thing 
arise alternately, and divers good and evil con- 
sequences of the doing or omitting the thing 
propounded come successively into our thoughts, 
so that sometimes we have an appetite towards 
it, sometimes an aversion from it . . . the whole 
sum of desires, aversions, hopes, and fears con- 
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tinned till the thing be either done, or thought 
impossible, is that we call deliberation ’ 
{Leviathan, c. vi.). It follows, ,of Qourse, that 
deliberation is no prerogative of man, but common 
to him with the ‘ brutes/ Will is simply the last 
member of this series, the appetite or aversion 
which immediately precedes the visible bodily 
reaction. ‘ The last appetite or aversion immedi- 
ately adhering to the action, or to the omission 
thereof, is that we* call the Will . . . and beasts, 
that have deliberation, must necessarily also have 
will ’ (lb,). 

From the definition of good and evil, it follows 
that Hobbes adopts a purely and crudely deter- 
minist view on the cyiestion of free will. A man 
inevitably aims at that which at the moment 
appears good to himself ; in fact all that wo mean 
by saying that it appears good to him is that he 
does so aim at it. Hobbes's essay on Liberty and 
Necessity still remains one of the clearest and 
most forcible statements of the case for this kind 
of rigid determinism against any admission of 
contingency or genuine freedom in human action. 

This whole theory of volition obviously suffers 
from grave psychological defects, which, in their 
turn, lead to equally grave ethical and socidlogical 
errors. The secret source of Hobbes’s worst 
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mistakes in ethical theory innst be sought in the 
absurd inadequacy of his analysis of deliberation. 
Frdm the (Standpoint of a really thorough psy- 
chology, nothing can bo more ludicrous than his 
confusion of rational deliberation with a mere 
see-saw of conflicting animal impulses. Rational 
deliberation, as distinguished from more hesitation, 
implies the successive examination of alternative 
possibilities of action with a preconceived plan 
or purpose which is already fixed in its main 
outlines, but receives further special determina- 
tion as to its details by each of these successive 
comparisons; the final selection of one of the 
alternatives as the line to be followed is an act 
totally difterent in its psychical character from 
the blind translation into overt movement of an 
irrational impulse. Hence it is that we can 
actually desire what we do not will, and will much 
that we do not desire. Thus wo find in Hobbes's 
account of volition precisely the same blindness 
to the importance of selective attention which we 
had found in his analysis of cognition. This has 
a further most momentous consequence for his 
ethical and social doctrine. From the identifica- 
tion of vjolition with mere animal appetite it 
follows that civilisation can provide us with no 
new objects of volition, it can merely increase our 
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command over the means of gratifying desires 
which remain identical with those of the savage, 
or supply additional motives, suoh a^, e.g. feaf of 
the police or the gallows, strong enough to check 
the gratification of such desires. We are all still 
savages at heart, though we are better informed 
than the savage as to the probable consequences 
of gratifying our appetites, and have also con- 
trived to attach artificially various new unpleasant 
consequences to the gratification of some of them. 
Not, of course, that Hobbes was himself ethically 
on the level of a savage; the acquisition of a 
rational coinprchepsion of life to which Hobbes’s 
labours were so unremittingly devoted, is itself 
an object of desire impossible to a mere savage, 
but for such objects his crude psychological 
analysis has provided no place. It is a direct 
consequence of this analysis, and at the same 
time the real foundation of his whole moral and 
social theory, that competition for objects of. 
desire which can only be enjoyed by one man on 
the condition that all others are prevented from 
enjoying them, is still, as it always has been, the 
law of human life, and that this competition will 
always make ordered society impossijDle unless 
there is a ruler with the admitted right to set 
limits to it and the power to enforce his regular 
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tions by penalties. However strongly some of the 
facts of the period of revolution through which 
England w^is passing during Hobbes’s manhood 
might suggest such a conception, it should be 
manifest to a dispassionate student of human 
history that it does infinitely less than justice to 
the extent to which, as civilisation advances, the 
objects of human desire become more and more 
of a non- competitive kind, or of a kind which arc 
positively unattainable by oi^ man except on 
the condition of their equal attainment by his 
fellows. 

Hobbes develops these portentous ethical con- 
sequences of his psychology in* much detail in the 
eleventh and thirteenth chapters of Leviathan. 
The supreme aim of every man is to obtain 
poive7\ i.e. an assured command over the means 
of future gratification of desire, the reason why 
this passion persists so obstinately throughout 
life being not so much that man is never content 
with the degree of satisfaction he has already 
attained, as the uncertainty whether he will 
continue to retain it undiminished. ‘ In the first 
place, I put for a general inclination of all man- 
kind a perpetual and restless desire of power after 
powef that ceaseth only in death. And the cause, 
of this is not always that a man hopes for a more 
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intensive delight, ... or that he cannot be content 
with a moderate power, but because he cannot 
assure the power and means to liye w^ll which he 
hath present without the acquisition of more.’ 
{Leviathan c. xi.) 

Now Hobbes also holds that there is no great 
natural difference between one man and another 
either in physical or mental capacity : ‘ As to the 
strength of body, the weakest has strength enough 
to kill the strongejft, either by secret machination 
or by confederacy with others that are in the 
same danger with himself. And as to the faculties 
of the mind ... I find yet a greater equality 
amongst men than 'that of strength.’ (/6., c. xiii.). 
Consequently, the natural state of man, i.e, the 
condition into which he is born and in which 
he remains, so far as he does not artificially 
put an end to it by the creation of a political 
system, is one of universal competition, or as 
Hobbes, who likes to give his ideas the most 
startling and provocative wording, phrases it, one 
of 'war of every man against every man,’ in 
which there is no moral law, since the recognition 
of moral law is only possible among men living in 
civil society, and respecting their mutual rights 
and duties. ‘To this war of every man against 
every man this also is consequent, that nothing 
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can be unjust. »The notions of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, have there no place. Where 
there is i^) common power, there is no law ; 
where no law, no injustice. Force and fraud are 
in war the two cardinal virtues. ... It is con- 
sequent also to the same condition that there 
be no propriety (i.c. property), no dominion, no 
mine and thine distinct, but only that to be 
every man s that he can get, and for so long as 
he can get keep it’ {lb). This state of universal 
anarchy, we must remember, is not in the least 
Hobbes’s ideal, as it has sometimes been falsely re- 
presented to be by unscrupulous controversialists ; 
on the contrary, he abhors *it, and is at great 
pains to point out its horrors. So long as it lasts, 
there can be no settled in*dustry or commerce, no 
science, no arts or letters, ‘ and, which is worst of 
all, continuous fear and danger of violent death ; 
and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short’ {lb). The salvation of man, in 
fact, as we shall see, depends on the fact that 
though nature has placed him in so evil a 
condition, she has also endowed him with ‘a 
possibility to come out of it’ Whatever we may 
think of Hobbes’s analysis of human nature, it 
must Aot be forgotten for a moment that its 
object is not the repudiation of law and morality, 
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but tho vindication of them as' the only safe- 
guards against general anarchy and misery. 

In proof of the correctness of the d^rk picture 
thus drawn of what human life would be without 
a firmly established political authority to protect 
men against one another and against their own 
anti-social appetites, Hobbes appeals (1) to the 
actual condition of savages ; (2) to the absence of 
all moral restraint shown in the mutual relations of 
independent states, who have no common superior, 
towards each other; and (3), with special refer- 
ence to the calumniators who charged him with 
a desire to undermine the authority of the exist- 
ing moral law, to the precautions which men take 
against one another even in settled and civilised 
states. He thus fairly 'retorts that he only puts 
into words what is implied in tho conduct of his 
critics themselves when they bar their chests, 
lock their doors, or carry arms when on a journey. 

Hobbes’s account of the ‘ state of nature ’ is, of 
course, as is shown in particular by the seventeenth 
chapter of Leviathan, expressly intended to con- 
tradict the doctrine of Aristotle, revived and made 
popular in his own time by the famous work of 
Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pads, that man is 
'naturally a political animal/ 'i.e. that the rudi- 
ments of sociability and social organisation are 
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never absent frAm any group of human beings 
living together. This implies, contrary to Hobbes's 
psyijhologic^l analysis, that human impulses are 
not exclusively egoistic. So Hobbes reverts to a 
notion ultimately derived from the old Greek 
sophists, who taught that morality is the result of 
' convention,' the notion that mankind originally 
existed in a 'state of nature,' which was one of 
sheer lawlessness, and that all settled morality is 
the result of habituation to obedience to political 
rules, which must have been originally set up by 
voluntary agreement or contract. It is easy to 
point out that Hobbes exaggerates the extent to 
which morality is a mere effect bf civil obedience, 
and to show, in the light of later research, that 
even savages, who have no settled political organi- 
sation, really possess a rudimentary morality 
based on traditional tribal custom. It is equally 
true that he exaggerates the defects even of the 
seventeenth century, when he maintains that inde- 
pendent nations recognise no moral restrictions 
whatever in their dealings with their neighbours. 
Yet his reflections on the character of international 
morality, as well as on the precautions taken even 
by the citizen of a law-abiding community against 
his feliowS, retain even to-day a great deal of . 
impleasant signiflcance. We are, after all, in 
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many things nearer the savag'e than we like 
to think, and it is well that we should not be 
allowed to forget the fact. 

And it is, at least, an important part ot the truth, 
that our moral codes are too largely merely the 
effect of unreasoned acquiescence in long estab- 
lished custom, while there can bo no doubt that 
Hobbes is much nearer the truth than the senti- 
mental writers before and after him, who have 
glorified the relatively lawless condition of the 
pre-civilised man as a golden ago of superior 
innocence or virtue. And there is an element of 
truth in Hobbes’s polemic against Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the in which the family has 
widened into the village community, and the 
village community into the city or nation, by a 
process of peaceful expansion. We know enough 
now of the steps by which historical Greece camo 
into existence to be sure that what lay behind the 
formation of the Greek polis was, more often 
than not, invasion, conquest, massacre, and the 
anarchy produced by the violent subversion of 
older settled ' morality/ If we abandon the empty 
dream of ever discovering historical information 
as to the ' primitive ’ condition of mankind, and 
content ourselves with the more modest question, 
What state of things preceded the growth of that 
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which we call* Western civilisation, whether 
Hellenic or Germanic, we shall find that Hobbes 
has, after all, given us a large part, though not 
the whole, of the truth, especially if we take his 
picture, with his own qualifying remark that ' it 
was never generally so all over the world,’ and 
that his prime purpose is not to write ancient 
history, but to show by philosophical analysis 
‘ what manner of life there w’ould be where there 
were no common power to fe^r, by the manner 
of life which men that have formerly lived under 
a peaceful government use to degenerate into a 
civil war’ {LeviathaUy c. xiii.). 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MAKING OF THE LEVIATHAN 

We have seen, in the last chapter, what is 
Hobbes’s concepti<5n of the ‘ state of nature/ the 
condition in which man found himself at the 
dawn of civilisation, and into which he tends to 
degenerate when the bonds of political allegiance 
are gravely relaxed. It is a condition in which 
the machinery provided by government for the 
restraint of men’s fundamentally anti-social 
impulses is entirely absent, and in which there 
is nothing to take its place. How, then, could 
any number of men ever pass out of this state of 
anarchy into a state of settled order? Hobbes 
replies that there is a possibility to escape from 
the state of nature into one of civil society which 
is founded partly on men’s passions, partly on 
men’s reason. Partly on their passions, since 
among these there are several which make for 
^eace and orderly existence, such as 'fear ‘of death, 
desire of such things as are necessary to com- 
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jnodious living, ‘and a hope by their industry to 
obtain them/ {Leviathan, c. xiii.) Partly on 
reapson, sinoe it,^is reason which suggests to man- 
kind the proper means of securing gratification 
for these unbellicose passions, or as Hobbes puts 
it, ‘ suggesteth convenient articles of peace upon 
which men may bo drawn to agreement' (Ih.). 
We might, perhaps, ask how men living by the 
unregulated promptings of egoistic appetite ever 
come to listen to these 'suggestions’ of reason, 
but here, too, Hobbes is ready with an answer. 
Wo, all of us, he says, have our calmer moments 
when rational reflection is undisturbed by passion, 
and it is then that the voice which suggests 
‘ articles of peace ’ makes itself heard. 

Like the great majority of the political theorists 
from Hooker in the sixteenth century to Rousseau 
in the eighteenth, Hobbes thus assumes that 
the transition from savagery to civil society must 
have began with an express agreement or con- 
tract, the so-called ' social compact/ Hence with 
him, as with the others, it becomes the first object 
of political theory to discover the terras of this 
original contract — the ' articles of peace ’ already 
mentioned — since it is by these terms that we 
have* to* ascertain the limits of the rightfi^^ 
authority of political rulers. The ruler is legiti- 
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raately entitled to just so mucli authority over 
his subjects, and no more, as can be logically 
deduced from the examination the terms* of 
the contract by which civil subjection was 
first instituted. Whatever in the practice of 
actual rulers is not covered by these terms is 
usurpation. This method of deducing the rights 
of a government over its subjects from a supposed 
original contract, which had, in point of fact, come 
down to the thinkers of the sixteenth century 
from the mediaeval legists and schoolmen, who 
were seeking a rational basis for their various 
theories of the division of power between the 
Pope and the secular authorities, or between the 
Pope and the general councils, received its death- 
blow towards the end of the eighteenth century 
from Bentham and Burke, both of whom insist, 
in different ways, that the rights of governments 
must be based on the actual needs of society, and 
not on any theory of the primitive rights of man. 
Bentham’s arguments, which will be found in his 
Fragment on Government, are mainly directed 
against Blackstone's attempt to determine the 
rights of the British Crown by deductions from 
the compact between king and people supposed 
tp be made in the coronation oath, ‘Bulrke's, 
against the onslaught of the French Revolution, 
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acting in the nJtme of the ‘ rights of man ' upon 
the vested interests, which he chooses to regard as 
established %'rig]pits,’ of the nobility and clergy. 
In the nineteenth century, the growth of historical 
research into social origins made the conception 
of government as having arisen at a definite time 
by means of a definite voluntary compact even 
more unreal, by revealing the enormous extent to 
which definite political institutions have arisen 
out of an earlier stage of ' customary ’ law. In- 
deed, when we look the matter squarely in the 
face, it becomes evident that free association by 
voluntary agreement belongs to the culmination 
rather than to the beginning^ of civilisation, and 
that the recognition of the binding force of such 
agreements presupposes the existence of a highly 
organised public opinion against their violation, 
so that contract depends upon society more than 
society upon contract. It is therefore quite 
impossible for us to take Hobbes’s account of the 
compact by which savagery is ended and civilised 
life begun as serious historical fact. Yet it is 
possible to suspect that the reaction against 
theories of the origin of government in contract 
may perhaps have been carried too far even on the 
historical side. History itself, at least, gives i2»k 
reason to believe that many a famous community 
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has sprung from combinations o‘f ‘ broken men/ 
relics, in a period of general disintegration, from 
many distinct ruined tribes or ^itie®, who Imvo 
somehow boon thrown together and entered into 
a new alliance among themselves, and in such 
cases the now community must clearly have 
rested upon the voluntary agreement to unite in 
mutual support. But, in any case, the substance 
of Hobbes’s reasoned plea for absolutism is quite 
independent of the largely mythical form in 
which it is clothed by the author. However 
governments originate, it is at least true that 
their permanency depends upon the recognition 
by governors and governed alike of certain general 
principles defining the functions of the governor 
and the obligations of the governed, and such 
recognition may not unsuitably be represented to 
the imagination as an implicit bargain. These 
principles Hobbes and the seventeenth century 
publicists in general call by a name borrowed 
from the Roman lawyers, who in their turn had 
borrowed it from the Stoic philosophers, the ‘ laws 
of nature,’ the curious result of this appeal to the 
terminology of the Roman jurists being that, in 
effect, the theorists of the ' social contract ’ 
contrive to apply to political institutions *6f a very 
un-Roman character the doctrines of the Roman 
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law of corporations. There is, of course, no 
, inconsistency between the phrase 'laws of nature' 
and* Hobbes*s dcKitrino that a law, in the sense of 
a command by a superior, is impossible until the 
creation of a public authority to give the com- 
mand, since Hobbes is careful to explain that 
' laws of nature ' are not commands, but ‘ rules 
of reason/ true universal propositions as to the 
conditions upon which settled wellbeing is obtain- 
able. They are laws in the sense in which we 
apply the name to the principle of Excluded 
Middle or to that of the syllogism, not in the 
sense in which it is given to the Statute of 
Mortmain or the British North America Act: 

' A law of nature {lex natv^alis), is a precept, or 
general rule found out by reason, by which a man 
is forbidden to do that which is destructive of his 
life, or taketh away the means of preserving the 
same, and to omit that by which ho thinketh it 
^ may best be preserved ' {Leviathan, c. xiv.). 
Hobbes’s employment of the word 'forbidden' in 
this sentence is, of course, metaphorical. His 
meaning is simply that since every man desires to 
live, reflection shows us that it would be irrational 
to endanger our lives or to fail to protect them. 
It is in this, and not in any mere idealistic sense, ^ 
that wo have to understand the declaration, in 
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the first chapter of the De Corpore Politico, that 
the law of nature is identical with reason. It is 
not that reason is thought of supplying* us 
with ends of action : the ends of action are already 
given by the fundamental brute passions and 
appetites. What reason does is to indicate 
general rules as to the moans by which 
such foregone ends may be most certainly 
obtained. 

Of such ^genei^l rules found out by reason/ 
there are, according to Hobbes, a considerable 
number, but all are dcduciblo from a single 
supreme rule, ‘ that every man ought to endeavour 
peace as far as he* has hope of obtaining it, and 
where he cannot obtain it, that ho may seek and 
use all helps and advantages of war. The first 
branch of which rule containeth the first and 
fundamental law of nature, which is to seek peace 
and follow it ; the second the sum of the right of 
nature, which is, by all means we can to defend , 
ourselves' {Leviathan, c. xiv.), (Of course, by 
saying that we 'ought’ to seek peace, Hobbes 
means no more than that, in virtue of the hazards 
and dangers of the ' war of all against all,’ it is 
manifestly to our advantage to do so where we 
^<ean.) An immediate corollary, which figures as 
the second law of nature, is that each of us should 
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be willing, when the rest are equally willing, to 
.abandon the general claim to act exactly as he 
thirtks fit, sft far* as the renunciation is necessary 
for peace ; ' that a man be willing, when others 
are so too, as far forth as for peace and defence of 
himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down 
this right to all things, and be contented with so 
much liberty against other men as he would allow 
other men against himself (lb.) Briefly, then, 
the second law is ' do not to otliers what you are 
not prepared to allow them to do to you,’ a precept 
which Hobbes, characteristically enough, confuses 
Avith the 'golden rule ’ of the Gospel. It is upon 
this rule that the whole possibility of contract, 
and, consequently, according. to Hobbes, of political 
society, depends. For what the rule provides 
for is the laying aside by each member of a body 
of men of some part of his original right, as 
described in the first of Hobbes’s ‘ rules of 
* reason,’ to act exactly as he thinks fit. Now 
rights laid aside are either merely renounced, or, 
when they are resigned for the benefit of an 
expressly designated person or persons, trans- 
ferred to that person or persons. Such trans- 
ference, being a voluntary act, is necessarily 
interested, since the object of every voluntary^ 
act is some good to myself. The contracting 
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parties, then, in every case, act each with a view 
to his own ultimate advantage. Also, since there 
are certain things for the surrender (5f which* no 
man can receive an equivalent, there are things 
which cannot be made the subjects of contract, 
rights wliich cannot bo transferred. A man can- 
not eg, divest himself of the right to resist an 
assault upon his life, or an attempt to wound or 
imprison him. More generally, since the whole 
object of a transference of rights is to obtain 
an increased security of life and the means of 
enjoying life, no act or word of mine can reason- 
ably bo interpreted as showing an intention of 
divesting myself of the means of self-preserva- 
tion. These considerations will meet us again 
as furnishing some limits even to the power of 
the sovereign. 

Hobbes now proceeds to deduce from this 
second law a third, which is the immediate 
foundation of the rest of his social theory. When 
two parties make a bargain for their mutual 
advantage, it frequently happens that one of 
them is called upon to perform his part of the 
contract first and to trust the other to discharge 
his part at some future time. In this case the 
"contract is called, from the point of view of the 
second party, a covenant From the second law 
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of nature we (!an then deduce a third, which 
Hobbes treats as the foundation of all moral 
obligation, that men perform their covenants 
made’ (Leviathan, c. xv.). This follows, because 
if I break my agreement with you, then, since 
your object in the original agreement was to 
secure some good to yourself, and my failure to 
perforin what I undertook has frustrated that 
object, you have no longer any inducement to 
fulfil your part of the bargaim Thus the whole 
purpose of making covenants has been defeated ; 
‘covenants are in vain, and but empty words, 
and, the right of all men to all things remaining, 
we are still in the condition ’of war’ (Ib.). On 
this law of the sacredness of a covenant depends 
the distinction of justice from injustice, and, in- 
directly, the whole of social morality, since ' the 
definition of injustice is no other than the not 
performance of covenant. And whatsoever is not 
unjust is just.’ (Ib. Note, incidentally, that 
Hobbes thus, like Schopenhauer, treats wrong- 
doing as a concept logically prior to right-doing.) 
This definition explains what Hobbes had meant 
by saying that in ‘ a state of nature ’ there can 
be no injustice. Injustice is breach of covenant, 
but the ifiutual trust upon which the making at 
covenants depends, is only possible when there 
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IS a coercive power which can a^fFect breaches of 
covenant with penalties severe enough to make 
it to my interest to abstain from^thetn, uuder^ 
a civil government. For the same reason it is 
only under civil government that there can be 
property. It is a natural question why, if the 
motive for loyalty to my agreements is always 
some prospect of advantage to myself, I should 
be morally bound to keep them in cases where 
treachery promises to be still more advantageous. 
The fact of the obligation Hobbes does not dis- 
pute ; he even maintains expressly that a promise 
to a brigand to pay a certain sum on condition 
of being released is binding unless declared in- 
valid by a properly constituted court of law ; but 
he is not altogether successful in the reasoning 
by which he supports his view. Partly ho replies 
that a promise-breaker is 7iot likely to gain in 
the long-run, since no one will trust him after 
his detection ; partly he obscurely hints that then 
may be a final judgment of God to be reckonec 
with. Apparently this suggestion is not merel)' 
made for the benefit of the orthodox reader but 
represents a laudable inconsistency in the author’s 
own views, a belief that honesty is not merely the 
JbQBt policy, but has a higher sanctity df it;s own 
which Hobbes’s analysis of morality fails to 
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account for. Pdiliaps he was more deeply influ- 
enced than he knew by the traditional English 
"hatred of a^lie, as something inherently base. 

Hobbes now enumerates no less than sixteen 
subsidiary ‘laws of nature/ that is, conditions 
without which peaceable common existence would 
be impossible. The general character of these 
‘ laws ’ is negative ; they are prohibitions of various 
forms of behaviour which may bo expected to 
lead to a breach of the peace, ^ind the deduction, 
in each case, takes the form of an appeal to self- 
interest. E.g, if I show myself revengeful, or 
arrogant, or unwilling to refer a dispute between 
myself and my neighbour to »a disinterested and 
impartial arbitrator, I am doing what lies in me 
to prolong the ‘ state of war/ and am thus losing 
the increased security of life and enjoyment of 
its good things which peace would have given 
me. The whole body of the nineteen Haws,' 
Hobbes says, may be summed up in the simple 
formula which had already been given as an 
equivalent for the second Haw': ‘To leave all 
men unexcusable, they have been contracted into 
one easy sura, intelligible even to the meanest 
capacity, and that is, Bo not that to another 
whieh thou wouldest not have done to thyse^; 
which sheweth him that he has no more to do 
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in learning the laws of nature, lint when, weighing 
the actions of other men with his own, they 
seem too heavy, to put them into tho^ other gart"^ 
of the balance and his own into their place, that 
his own passions and self-love may add nothing 
to the weight; and then there is none of these 
laws of nature that will not appear unto him very 
reasonable’ (Leviathan, c. xv.). 

We see, then, that Hobbes’s Maws of nature,’ 
looked at as a whgle, allbrd a fair formulation of 
the fundamental negative condition upon which 
the maintenance of social order depends ; no man 
is to expect more from his neighbours than ho is 
willing that they should expect from him, and 
no man is to interfere with the doings of 
his neighbours in any way in which they may 
not equally interfere with his. The competitors 
in the great struggle of life are to start fair, and 
to ‘play the game.’ What we should seek in 
vain in any of Hobbes’s expositions of his social 
doctrine is the great Hellenic conception of the 
state or community as having a further positive 
function, a duty to ennoble the lives of its 
members, so that each of them may, if he will, 
climb to spiritual heights which he could not 
Ij^ve scaled alone. Hobbes can hardly* be- said 
to have any real belief in social institutions as the 
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instruments and oearers of progressive civilisation, 
he treats them as merely so much machinery for 
thQ preservation of a status quo. He has mastered 
only the first half of Aristotle’s famous dictum 
that ‘the city comes into being that men may 
live, but continues to be that they may live 
well.’ 

We may now pass at once to a demonstration 
of the necessity of the organised state and its 
machinery. The ‘laws of nature’ are, indeed, in 
themselves a suHicient code of conduct, and if 
they were always observed, peaceful social existence 
would be guaranteed with all its accompanying 
benefits. But in the ‘ state •of nature ’ we can 
have no security that they will be obeyed. They 
‘ oblige in foro interno; that is to say, they bind 
to a desire they should take place; but in foro 
externo, that is, to the putting them in act, not 
always,’ since a man who persisted in keeping 
them while all his neighbours broke them, would 
infallibly lose by his conduct, and it is impossible, 
on Hobbes’s theory of human nature, that a man 
should persist in doing what he knows to be 
contrary to his private interest. Thus they are, 
rightly speaking, not as yet laws, so long as men 
rematn ih a ‘state of nature.’ For a law meanc 
a command given and enforceable by a definite 
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person. ' These dictates of r^eon men use to 
call by the name of laws, but improperly; for 
they are but conclusions or theorems^ conceriyng' 
what conduceth to the conservation and defence 
of themselves, whereas law properly is the word 
of him that by right hath command over others ' 
(LeviafJum, c. xv.). What is needed, then, to 
secure actual obedience to them is that they 
should be converted into commands issued by an 
authority which has rightful claims to obedience, 
and has also sufficient force at its disposal to 
secure obedience by the infliction of such penalties 
for disobedience as may make it always to a 
man’s own advant&ge to obey. What is needed 
is, in fact, the institution of a ruler, or sovereign, 
and Avith the creation of the ruler we have passed 
at once into a state of civil society, or political 
subjection. This is Avhy, with Hobbes, the 
creation of a ruler or chief magistrate is identical 
with the creation of society itself, and rebellion 
against the ruler equivalent to the dissolution of 
the social bond itself. 

Before wo go on to examine the way in which 
the ruler is created, there are two points to which 
it is essential to call attention if Hobbes is not to 
he greatly misjudged. In spite of his insistence 
upon the view that the ‘ dictates of reason ’ do not 
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become actual commands until there is some one 
to enforce them, Hobbes is not justly chargeable 
with the identification of the moral law with the 
caprices of an autocrat. The validity of the moral 
law, though not its character as ' laio^ is with him 
anterior to the establishment of the ruler, and 
depends upon what he takes to be the demon- 
strable coincidence of morality with the general 
interest. What the ruler is needed for is to pro- 
vide the individual with a standing adequate 
incentive to behave morally, and Hobbes is at 
great pains to urge that his favourite constitution, 
an absolute monarchy, is precisely the form of 
society in which the ruler is •least likely to have 
any personal interest independent of the well- 
being of the community, and may therefore be 
most safely trusted to see that his ' laws ' embody 
nothing but the conditions necessary for peace 
and security. 

And again, though Hobbes s argument amounts 
to a defence of absolutism, the defence is through- 
out based on rationalistic and, consequently, 
democratic grounds. He is entirely free both 
from the superstition of a ‘ divine hereditary right ' 
inherent in monarchs, such as the Stuarts laid 
claim td, and from the doctrine that mere force 
itself constitutes right. His object is to show that 
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the absolute authority of the' Sovereign has a 
foundation in right by tracing it back to its 
supposed origin in a voluntary ‘ trausferonca of 
right’ on the part of the subject, a transference 
made in the interests of the subject himself, and so 
to legitimate absolutism by giving it a utilitarian 
basis. T\\o jure divino royalists were thus com- 
pletely justified in their instinctive distrust of 
Hobbes. When once it is granted that absolute 
sovereignty is onl}^ defensible if it can be shown 
to be for the general interest, the door is opened 
for further inquiry whether absolutism really is 
for the general interest or not, and, if it can be 
shown that it is not*,’ for the rejection of absolutism 
itself. Thus Hobbes’s^ theories really contain tlie 
germs of the constitutionalism which he com- 
bated. To declare that absolutism requires an 
utilitarian justification is to be already half-way 
on the road to revolution; there is much more 
community of spirit between Hobbes and Locke 
or Sidney, or even Rousseau, than between Hobbes 
and Filmer. 

The immediate object of Hobbes’s deduction of 
the rights of the sovereign is closely connected 
with the political controversies of his own time. 
He is anxious to disprove the claims inade by 
Parliament against the British Crown to be, in 
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a special sense/ the representative of the people 
^and of popular rights. He therefore sets himself 
to •argue that^ in every society, the supreme 
executive authority is already itself the true 
representative of the whole community ; the 
community, consequently, cannot be again ‘ repre- 
sented ’ by any other institution, and all claims 
made by such institutions to authority co-ordinate 
with, or superior to, that of the executive, on the 
plea of their ' representative ' character, must bo 
nugatory. To effect this proof, he has recourse 
to the technical terms of the Roman law of 
corporations and their legal representation. He 
starts with the legal definition of a person. A 
person means any being jvhose words and acts 
are considered in law as issuing either from him- 
self or from any other man or thing to whom they 
are attributed. In the latter case, where the 
words and acts of such a person are legally 
regarded as belonging to some other being or 
beings, whom ho represents, the representor is 
an artificial person {e.g. an advocate, speaking 
from his brief, is an artificial person, who repre- 
sents his client ; what he says is taken in law as 
if it were uttered by, and committed, not the 
advocate himself, but his client). When the 
being thus represented by another owns the 
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words and nets of his representative, ho is said 
to authorise them, and the representative speaks^ 
and acts with authoHty, so that an aftt done 
authority always means an act ‘done by com- 
mission or license from him whoso right it is.’ 
This at once leads to the conclusion that, by 
the ‘law of nature,’ any being who has ‘author- 
ised’ another to represent him is bound by all 
engagements entered into by his representative 
on his behalf, so Yar as they come within the 
scope of the authorisation, exactly as if they 
were his own words or acts. To repudiate them 
is to be guilty of a breach of the law that 
covenants when made are to be kept. 

This point being gr/intcd, it only remains to 
establish the proposition that all governments 
must be regarded as originating in a commission 
bestowed by a whole community upon the govern- 
ment to ‘represent’ it, and the logical defence of 
absolutism is complete. Accordingly Hobbes now 
proceeds to reason as follows. An aggregate of in- 
dividual men can only become a true society in so 
far as it exhibits a unity of will and purpose. It is 
this unity of will which constitutes the multitude 
into a community. But there is, properly speaking, 
n6 such thing as a ‘ general ’ will, or will of society 
at large, which is not that of individuals. Only 
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by a legal fiction can we speak of anything but 
individual beings as endowed with will. Conse- 
qucfntly, th^ unity of society is only possible by 
means of representation. The ' will ’ of the society 
becomes a real thing when the original aggregate 
agree to appoint a determinate man, or body of 
men, their representative, i.e, to take (he volitions 
of that man, or that body of men, as ‘authorised ’ 
by every individual composing the aggregate. 

In this way, and only in this Vay, an aggregate 
may, by legal fiction, become one person ^ i.e, a 
collective subject of legal rights and duties. ‘A 
multitude of men arc made one person when they 
are by one man, or by one person, represented so 
that it be done with thej>consent of every one 
of that multitude in particular. For it is the 
unity of the RepresenteTy not the unity of tho 
Representedy that maketh tho person one. And 
it is tho Representor that beareth the person, and 
but one person; and unity cannot otherwise be 
understood in multitude. And because the multi- 
tude naturally is not one but many, they cannot 
be understood for one, but many, authors of every- 
thing their representative saith or doth in their 
name, every man giving their common representer 
authority from himself in particular, and owning 
all the actions the representer doth ’ {Leviathan^ 
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c. xvi.). The only way, then, in wh‘ich an aggregate 
of men can form themselves into a society for 
mutual defence against outsiders, and Mgainst me 
another’s anti-social tendencies, is by unanimous 
agreement to appoint some definite man, or 
number of men, to act as their representative, 
whose commands each of the aggregate is hence- 
forth to regard as issuing from himself, and by 
whose actions each henceforth is to regard himself 
as bound, exactly ?is though they had been per- 
formed by himself. In this way, the ‘laws of 
nature,’ the conditions of peace and security, be 
come actually operative, since by making such 
an agreement, the represented implicitly authorise 
their representer to er^ploy their united physical 
force, as though it were his own, in restraint of 
all disobedience to his commands, and thus create 
a coercive power adequate enough to give every 
individual personal motives to obey. 

‘ The only way to erect such a common power ^ 
... is to confer all their power and strength upon 
one man, or upon one assembly of men, that may 
reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto 
one will ; which is as much as to say, to appoint 
one man, or assembly of men, to bear their person ; 
and every one to own and acknowledge hims*elf to 
be the author of whatsoever he that so beareth 
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their person shall act or cause to be acted in those 
fjlings which concern the common peace and 
safdly, and*thei«in to submit their wills to his 
will and their judgments to his judgment. This 
is more than consent or concord; it is a real unity 
of them all in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of every man with every man. . . . This 
done, the multitude, so united in one person, is 
called a Commonwealth. . . . This is the genera- 
tion of that great Leviathan, or rather, to speak 
more reverently, of that mortal God, to which 
we owe, under the immortal God, our peace and 
defence. For by this authority, given him by 
every particular man in the ^Commonwealth, he 
hath the use of so mucbi power and strength 
conferred on him, that by terror thereof he is 
enabled to form the wills of them all to peace 
at home and mutual aid against their enemies 
abroad. And in him consisteth the essence of the 
• Commonwealth, which, to define it, is one person, 
of whose acts a great multitude, by mutual 
covenants one with another, have made them- 
selves every one the author, to the end that 
he may use the strength and means of them 
all as he shall think expedient for their peace 
and common defence. And he that carrieth this 
person is called Sovereign and said to have 
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sovereign power, and every one besides, his 
subject ' (Leviathan, c. xvii.). 

One or two points in this deduction fcall, perHaps, 
for special remark. (1) It should be clear that, in 
spite of his absolutist leanings, what Hobbes is 
trying to express by the aid of his legal fictions 
is the great democratic idea of self-government. 
The coercive powers of the ruler are only legiti- 
mated in his eyes by the thought that they give 
effect to what is*at heart the will of the whole 
people over whom he rules; the sovereign is, in 
efiect, the incarnation of the national will. But 
as his philosophy will not allow him to admit the 
reality of any purposowhich is not that of a definite 
man, he has to conceive of this national spirit and 
purpose as having no actual existence until it is 
embodied in a representative of flesh and blood. 
The nation is one man, with a will and purpose of 
its own, but it is one only by the legal fiction 
which treats the acts of an agent or representative. 
08 if they were those of that which he represents. 
To borrow an analogy from the case of the 
individual, the soul of the great artificial ‘body 
politic' is not diffused over the whole organism, 
‘all in every part,' but definitely located in a 
fcentral organ, or brain. This is why Hobbes is 
so careful to insist that legitimate sovereignty 
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must be based oh^ an express or tacit consent of 
every member of the subject body, and also why 
he* is aftepwar^s at great pains to argue that 
his favourite form of government, the absolute 
sovereignty of a single man, is just the one in 
which, from the nature of the case, the ruler is 
least likely to have any private interests of his own 
distinct from those of the community, and, in 
fact, is most nearly a mere mouthpiece of the 
national will. 

(2) With Hobbes, as we see, the creation of a 
commonwealth, and the creation of a central 
coercive or executive power, form one and the 
same act. It is by the constitution of an execu- 
tive that the ‘ laws of nature,’ which bid men to 
seek peace and ensue it, cease to be amiable but 
impracticable ideals and become operative realities. 
He is thus the author of the doctrine, revived 
in the nineteenth century by Austin and his 
disciples, that sovereign power is in its nature one 
and indivisible, and that there can be no real 
distinction between the different functions of 
government, so that the making of laws may 
belong to one sot of persons, the enforcing them 
by penalties to a second, and the interpretation 
of them in particular cases to a third. It is to 
this point that Hobbes’s political theory is most 
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strikingly at variance with tfirfse of his best- 
known successors. When Locke formulated the 
philosophy of the Revolution « Wlrigs in •his 
treatises on Civil Oovermnent, he was inevitably 
led, in the attempt to justify resistance to a chief 
magistrate who violates his trust, to make a dis- 
tinction which is opposed to the central thought 
of Hobbes. With Locke the fundamental and 
original ‘social compact’ consists simply in the 
determination of a*number of men to live in future 
under a known and common law of action instead 
of being guided by the uncertain and fluctuating 
dictates of individual judgment, i.e. in the will to 
establish a commov^ logiislat'iire. The appointment 
of a definite set of persons armed with power to 
put the decisions of this legislature into act — the 
creation of executive officials — is a later proceed- 
ing, and the chief magistrate thus becomes a mere 
delegate of the legislature, a trustee, who may 
lawfully be removed whenever he transgresses the 
limits of the powers delegated to him. Locke is 
thus the author of the famous doctrine of the 
‘ division of powers ’ between distinct ' branches ’ 
of government, and of the theory of the import- 
ance of ‘constitutional checks,’ by which one 
‘branch’ may be hindered from usurping the 
functions of the others. 
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(3) We might perhaps add that in virtue of his 
!^]efInition of the ends of government as exhausted 
by *the preScrv£?tion of ' peace and common de- 
fence/ Hobbes may be regarded as a forerunner 
of the negative laisser alter doctrine of the 
functions of the state. The sovereign is there, in 
fact, to remove certain standing obstacles to the 
secure prosecution by his subjects of their in- 
dividual aims, to keep society from relapsing into 
primitive anarchy. With his defective theory of 
volition, Hobbes can naturally find no place for 
any conception of the state as an organisation for 
the positive promotion among its members of the 
' good life ’ or ' civilisation ' ifr ' progress,’ or what- 
ever else we may please toxjall that ideal of life, 
by which the rationally free man is distinguished 
from the barbarian. The very existence of moral 
and social progress is, in fact, just the one striking 
feature of historical civilisation which his account 
I of human nature, to be consistent with itself, is 
bound to ignore. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE POWERS OF THE SOVEREIGN 

That the legitimate powers of a sovereign arc 
absolute, and that all resistance to his authority 
must bo a 'breach of covenant,' and therefore 
unjust, are consequences which follow directly 
from Hobbes's conception of the fundamental 
conditions of social existence. The sovereign has, 
in fact, been authorisejvi by me, if 1 am a member 
of the Commonwealth, to make what regulations 
he thinks fit for the preservation of order and 
peace, and to use the whole physical force of the 
community to punish or prevent violations of 
those regulations. Refusal to obey, or resistance* 
to the execution of the sovereign's command is 
thus a distinct breach of my given promise, and 
against the ' law of nature,' i.e. the rational con- 
sideration, that covenants ought to be kept, ie, 
that the making of them is useless unless they 
are kept. Hence the duty of unconditional 
obedience on the part of the subject. But there 
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is no corresponding duty on the part of the 
sovereign. He has been expressly authorised to 
make such^ regulations as he thinks fit, and, con- 
sequently, no viblation of compact can be pleaded 
against him, no matter what commands he may 
think good to issue. Hobbes throws this latter 
part of his argument, which aims at justifying 
the Stuart claim of irresponsibility of the kings 
of England to their subjects, into a curiously arti- 
ficial form. The argument by which the sovereign 
is set up is, ho says, one between each individual 
member of a crowd and every other. There 
has been no agreement between the whole com- 
munity as such, on the one part, and the sovereign, 
on the other. Before thd' creation of the Levi- 
athan, in fact, the comnAinity has no corporate 
existence, as such, and the sovereign is, as yet, no 
sovereign, but only one man, or a number of men, 
among others, and therefore there are no such 
parties as sovereign and public to bargain with 
one another. Or even if we suppose that the 
person finally created sovereign had procured his 
nomination by private bargaining with individual 
members of the crowd, yet when once he has been 
declared sovereign all these bargains become in- 
valid, since he now, as sovereign, has the right to 
say what agreements shall or shall not be con- 
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sidered binding. Hence no of a sovereign 
towards any of his subjects can be unjust; in a 
commonwealth, justice, in fact, simply meaner 
observing the rules of conduct whidli the sovereign 
has laid down {Leviathan, c. xviii.). But if I plead 
that I was not a party to the original agreement 
of every man with every man to accept this par- 
ticular sovereign, and to acknowledge his acts as 
if they were my own, then he is not my sovereign 
at all, and I am no member of the society which, 
as such, is created by his elevation. Towards him 
and them I am still in ' the state of nature/ and 
may without injustice be treated as an enemy, and 
subject to all that is incidental to the 'war of all 
against all/ 

It follows that a sovereign, once instituted, can 
in no case be guilty of an injustice towards any of 
his subjects. And Hobbes bids us take note that 
in the psalm which, according to the notions of 
the seventeenth century, expresses David s peni- 
tence for adultery and murder, no acknowledgment 
is made that the author had done a wrong to 
Uriah in first corrupting his wife and then com- 
passing his death; it is for sin against Ood 
that the Psalmist entreats forgiveness, not for 
wrong done to man. So, Hobbes concludes, it is 
the^teaching of Scripture, as well as of reason, 
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that the ruler cart never be unjust to his subject, 
and therefore never lawfully accused, judged, or 
^oijdemneA by Jhose who have themselves agreed 
to take his orders as the measure of just and 
unjust. Still, it is admitted, a ruler may abuse 
his power, as David did, and if this is not injustice 
to the subject, it is at least iniquity for which 
the ruler is amenable to the judgment of God. 

‘ Though the action bo against the law of nature, 
as being contrary to equity (as was the killing of 
Uriah by David), yet it was not an injury to Uriah, 
but to God. Not to Uriah, because the right to 
do what he pleased was given him by Uriah him- 
self; and yet to God beca^s6 David was God’s 
subject, and prohibited all iniquity by the law of 
nature. Which distinction David himself, when 
he repented the fact, evidently confirmed, saying. 
To Thee only have I sinned {Leviathan, c. xxi.).* 
As in a former case, this suggestion of a divine 
judgment to which even the irresponsible sovereign 
is amenable, leaves us in a perplexing uncertainty 
how far it is a concession to the weaknesses of 
orthodox readers, or how far it may represent a 
genuine feeling on the writer’s part that there is, 
after all, a moral authority more ancient |ind 
augusfc than the various leviathans men havS 
made for themselves. 
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It must not of course be suJ)posed that it is 
only a monarch who can be absolute. Hobbes is 
careful to point out that it follows fromr his thegry* 
of the 'social compact' that every government, 
when once duly established, whatever its form 
may be, is clothed with the same absolute au- 
thority over its subjects. Indeed, it is in the case 
of a ' democracy,’ i.e. a state in which the whole 
assembly of citizens is itself the sovereign body, 
that he thinks the^fact of absolute authority most 
patent. ‘When an assembly of men is made 
sovereign, then no man irnagineth any such 
covenant to have past in the institution, for no 
man is so dull as td sgy, for example, the people of 
Rome made a covenant with the Romans to hold 

c 

the sovereignty on such and such conditions, 
which not performed, the Romans might lawfully 
depose the Roman people. That men see not 
the reason to be alike in a monarchy and in 
a popular government proceedeth from the 
ambition of some, that are kinder to the govern- 
ment of an assembly, whereof they may hope to 
participate than of monarchy, which they despair 
to enjoy.’ {Leviathan, c. xviii.) Hobbes is, how- 
eyej:, of opinion that of all forms of government 
Monarchy best answers the purpose for ‘which 
sovereignty is instituted, and that for several 
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reasons; (1) A monarch’s private interest is 
more intimately bound up with the interests of 
his subjects thftn can be the case with the private 
interests of the members of a sovereign assembly. 

‘ The riches, power, and honour of a monarch 
arise only from the riches, strength, and reputation 
of his subjects. . . . Whereas in a Democracy or 
Aristocracy, the public prosperity confers not 
so much to the private fortune of one that is 
corrupt as doth many times a perfidious ad- 
vice, a treacherous action, civil war^ (/?;., c. 
xix.) — a sentence upon which the history of 
the relations of the restored Stuarts with the 
Court of France surely ijfffords an entertaining 
commentary. (2) A monarch is freer to receive 
advice from all quarters, and to keep that advice 
secret, than an assembly. (3) Whereas the 
resolutions of a monarch are subject only to the 
inconstancy of human nature, those of an 
assembly are exposed to a further inconstancy 
arising from disagreement between its members. 
Monarchy thus offers the maximum of security 
for ‘ continuity ’ of policy. (4) A monarch 
‘cannot disagree with himself out of envy or 
interest, but an assembly may, and that U such 
a height as may produce a civil war' (/ft., c. 
xix.). 
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Against these advantages of monarchy may be 
pleaded two disadvantages, (1) the ill effects^ 
produced by the influence of •flatferers aW 
favourites with the monarch, and (2) the disorders 
which arise when the monarchy descends to an 
infant or an imljecile. These, however, are dis- 
counted by considering (1) that flatterers and 
favourites, in the form of interested demagogues, 
are as common in popular as in monarchical 
government; and under the former have more 
power to do harm and less to do good than under 
the latter. ‘ For to accuse requires less eloquence 
(such is man’s nature) than to excuse ; and con- 
demnation, than absoliMon,more resembles justice’ 
{Leviathan, c.xix.); andfhat the powers of an infant 
or imbecile monarch can always be placed in the 
hands of a qualified body of regents, and therefore 
any disturbances that arise must be attributed 
not to the inherent defects of monarchical 
government, but to ' the ambition of subjects, and 
ignorance ot their duty’ (lb.). As we have 
already seen, Hobbes’s conception of human 
nature and the ends of action precludes his 
reckoning with what a more idealistic philosophy 
would probably regard as the chief objection to 
despotism, even when it is both benevolent and 
capable, viz. the conviction that freedom and sclf- 
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government ar^ in themselves goods of the highest 
order, and that a slight increase in eflSciency is 
clearly bought by their sacrifice. 

From the principle that all authority is in its 
nature absolute, Hobbes has no difficulty in 
vindicating for the English Cr^wn the leading 
powers which had been challenged by the Puritan 
revolution. In particular, we may note (1) that 
the monarch is in nowise bound to govern — in 
modern phrase, in accord with the 'Acts of 
Parliament.’ Parliament is merely a body cfilled 
together by the monarch to advise him as to the 
state of the kingdom and the measures to be 
taken for the common pe<«f6o. The claim of an 
elected Parliameut to be, yi a special sense, the 
‘ representative of the people ’ is entirely un- 
founded. The people are already completely 
' represented ’ by their sovereign — the monarch, 
and consequently cannot bo represented over 
again. What powers Parliament has it enjoys 
simply as a voluntary gift on the part of 
the real ‘representative of the people,’ who is 
therefore free to follow its advice, to reject it, or 
to promulgate laws of his own without consulting 
it, as he thinks best (lb,, c. xxii.). (2) The 
monarch has likewise the right to supreme com- 
mand of all the forces of the community by land 
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and sea; he has been institute?! ‘ to take charge 
of the common peace, and therefore must be 
understood to be entrusted with Ihe means 
necessary to the execution of the task. Thus the 
demand of the Long Parliament for control of 
the militia was ^ an act of usurpation. {S) The 
monarch, again, has the sole right to levy taxes 
at his own discretion, a right specially insisted 
upon by Hobbes with reference to the controversy 
about ship-money. (4) He has also the right, 
arising from his position as the authority from 
whom all the rules of justice emanate, of ‘ hearing 
and deciding all controversies which may arise 
concerning law, eithi^'' civil or natural, or con- 
cerning fact’ (Leviapian, c. x^viii.), since, apart 
from this right, ' there is no protection of one 
subject against another.’ It would follow then 
that the opposition to the extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the Star Chamber, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and the Council of the North was 

• 

entirely illegitimate. (5) The monarch also has, 
and this is the most important point of all, the 
sole right to judge what opinions, in Church and 
State, may safely be tolerated. For it is his 
function, as keeper of the general peace, ‘ to be 
judge of what opinions and doctrines are dverse, 
and what conducing to peace.’ It follows, there- 
no 
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fore, that it is for' him, and for him alone, to 
^lecido 'on what occasions, how far, and what 
m3n are to bfe trusted withal in speaking to 
multitudes of people, and who shall examine the 
doctrines of all books before they be published. 
For the actions of men prcteed from their 
opinions, and in the well governing of men's 
opinions consisteth the well governing of men's 
actions in order to their peace and concord* 
{Leviathany c. xviii.). Of the bearing of this con- 
clusion upon Hobbes’s views of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the sovereign I shall have some- 
thing to say in the next chajptjsr. 

It must be observed thftt the highly doctrin- 
aire character of* this defence of the Royalists’ 
position at once lays it open to a damaging attack 
which Hobbes does nothing to meet. He has 
proved conclusively, if you grant the truth of his 
peculiar view of human nature, that ' peace and 
concord’ are only attainable in political society. 
He has also shown that in every political society 
there must be somewhere a centre of authority 
endowed with plenary powers, and only restrained 
in the exercise of them by the consideration that 
governmental authority, pushed beyond a certajp 
point, will provoke rebellion and so defeat its 
own ends. What he has not proved, but is con- 
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tent simply to assume, is thiat, as a matter of 
historical fact, this plenitude of power is, under 
the constitution of England, reposSd in the person 
of the king, or in other words, that the govern- 
ment of England is really a monarchy in his 
sense of the term. Now this was precisely what 
the Parliamentarian statesmen denied. Accord- 
ing to them, the powers of the English Crown were, 
in point of fact, and had always been, circum- 
scribed by a superior authority, which is described 
e.g. in the Petition of Right, as ‘ the laws and 
statutes of the realm,’ ' the laws and customs of 
this realm,’ and they had, as we know, sound 
historical reasons to ifrge in support of this view 
of the case. As Hobbes never takes issue on the 
historical question, his leading opponents woidd 
have been perfectly justified in calling his argu- 
ment, as applied to the proceedings of the Parlia- 
mentarians, an elaborate ignoratio elenchi. The 
question at issue between Charles i. and Hampden 
or Pym was not whether the ultimate seat of 
authority in England is 'absolute’ or not, but 
where that seat of authority lies. Hobbes’s 
evasion of the real question throws a flood of light 
Upoh the fundamental weakness of the theory 
which treats government as legitimated by ' con- 
tract.’ Such a hard and fast theory is bound to 
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be, at some pomi pr other, discrepant with the 
actual facts of the historical situation. A consti- 
tution is net a Jbhing which is made once for all 
by the wisdom of a particular set of persons ; it 
is something which grows up gradually under all 
sorts of perceptible and imperceptible influences. 
At any given time, the various formulse by which 
it is described by those who live under it are 
sure to be only imperfectly consistent with 
one another. Nay, further, since the formulae for 
the most part are things devised to fit a past state 
of affairs, which continue to be repeated long after 
the situation they describe has been profoundly 
modified in fact, they are ^almost certain to be 
largely false when accepted as an account of the 
stage of development actually reached, long 
before they lose their inherited prestige. And of 
development and progress as great social facts, 
Hobbes, as wo saw, has as good as no conception. 

From his examination of the powers of the 
sovereign, Hobbes advances to a consideration of 
the liberties of the subject. One might be 
tempted to think that the latter must be non- 
existent in such a scheme as his. But there are 
certain inevitable limits even to the most unre- 
stricted absolutism, and there are others whicil 
suggest themselves as soon as absolutism itself is 
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treated as only defensible oi\ ft utilitarian basis. 
What these limits are, according to Hobbes, is 
explained in chapter xxi. of the l>evmthan. ,TBe 
‘liberty of the subject' is simply that part of the 
supposed original ‘right of every man to every- 
thing’ of which he cannot possibly have divested 
himself, or of which he cannot bo supposed to 
have divested himself without defeating his pur- 
pose in entering into the ‘social compact’ — viz., 
the preservation (rf himself. He is free then (1) to 
refuse, even when commanded by the sovereign, 
to kill or maim himself, or to submit without 
resistance to those who are charged to kill or 
maim him ; (2) to fo^]^se to confess a crime, except 
upon previous promisee of pardon ; (3) to refuse to 
execute an order to kill another man, and more 
generally to decline any dangerous or dishonour- 
able office by executing which he imperils that 
very self-preservation for the sake of which he 
has entered into social life. On this ground 
Hobbes justifies the refusal of ‘men of feminine 
courage ’ (like himself) to do personal service as 
soldiers, provided they are ready to furnish a 
sufficient substitute. Even a band of rebels, he 
hokls, may without injustice refuse to capitulate 
Except on a promise of pardon. To these elemen- 
tary liberties we subsequently find added com- 
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plete liberty of '?cpnscience, so far as private 
thoughts are concerned. Thought is absolutely 
free*, simply heca^use it is impossible to subject it ; 
the expression of thought in words, as we have 
seen, is not free at all, it being for the sovereign 
to decide what thoughts may be made public 
without danger to the peace. It has only to bo 
added that the authority of a sovereign, of course, 
only lasts so long as ho is able to ensure the 
general safety, for no covenant can deprive a man 
of his right to protect himself when he has no 
other protector. Political allegiance is therefore 
terminated, the life of the LeviafJicm extinguished, 
when a monarch is captured^in war and purchases 
his personal liberty by submission to the con- 
queror, or when he voluntarily releases his sub- 
jects from their obedience, and so declares that he 
no longer embodies the public will for self- 
protection. 



CHAPTER VI 

CHURCH AND STATE 

Since it has been already declared that the 
sovereign, in th^ interests of the general peace, 
has the sole right to determine what opinions may 
be safely taught in the commonwealth, it follows 
at once that Hobbes can allow of no division 
between a civil and ii^spiritual power. In fact ho 
holds, as a man of thd seventeenth century not 
unreasonably might, that the most potent of all 
sources of anarchy and civil disorder is precisely 
the claim of the clergy of various churches to 
possess an inherent right, not depending on any 
grant from the political authority, to declare what 
religious doctrines shall be taught and what form 
of church discipline permitted, and to depose or 
rebel against civil rulers who refuse to submit to 
their dictation on these points. Writing, as he 
didi in the seventeenth century, Hobbes found it 
necessary to plead the cause of ErastianiiSm not 
only on grounds of reason, but by the aid of an 
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appeal tO' ScriptuW, and the consequence is that 
nearly a half of Leviathan is taken up by the 
ecclesiastical cdhtroversy in which he has to 
oppose at once the Romanist, the Scotch Cove- 
nanter, and the ordinary Anglican High Church- 
man. It is impossible in a shor^ sketch like the 
present to do more than indicate the general 
character of the singular result at which he 
arrives. The key to his whole position must be 
sought in his pithy aphorism tfiat religion is not 
])hilosophy, but law. That is, the sovereign 
authorises the preaching of certain doctrines and 
prohibits others, not because the fornier are scien- 
tifically true, and the latter false (in fact, we saw 
long ago that all doctrines about God lie outside 
the limits of human knowledge), but because the 
former are conducive to peace, and the latter to 
discord. And our profession of faith in the 
authorised religion is to be understood not as a 
.declaration of our philosophical belief, but as a 
declaration of our submission to the rightful poli- 
tical authority of the sovereign. Hobbes has then 
to meet the objection that, on his view, our duty to 
the sovereign must, whenever the sovereign is an 
‘ infidel,’ lead us into disobedience to God. Tbp 
Gnfidel’ sovereign commands us to practise a 
‘false’ religion, God commands us, in his Word, 
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to embrace the ' true.’ Are wb \fien to tobey man 
rather than God, and must the martyrs who died 
for the faith be accounted crimfnals ? HobBes’s 
reply is, in principle, that we have to learn what 
is the ' true ’ religion from the ‘ canonical ’ Scrip- 
tures, and that g writing depends for its ‘ canon- 
ical ’ character upon its authorisation as such by 
the sovereign, who also, in virtue of his general 
right to prohibit dangerous teaching, is the final 
court of appeal as to the interpretation of ' Scrip- 
ture.’ It must, therefore, be vain to plead our 
interpretations of some work which we regard as 
'inspired’ in justification of our refusal to submit 
to the sovereign. As«for the martyrs of history, 
no man can be a ' martyr,’ or witness for the truth 
of a revelation from God, except its immediate 
recipient. All that any other martyr can testify 
to is his belief in the veracity of the person who 
claims to have received the revelation. To reject 
his witness is thus not to reject his commands of 
God, but merely to reject the claims of a certain 
person to have had communications with God. 
Now the only way in which a man can prove his 
divine commission is by the performance of 
qiifacles, and since miracles have ceased, no one 
can now establish his claims to be believed as a 
messenger of God except indirectly by the agree- 
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ment of }iis teaching with that of Christ and the 
apostles. But Christ and the apostles taught, 
boish by precept and by example, the duty of 
submission to civil authorities. Hence no man 
can claim their authority in favour of disobedience 
to the sovereign. In the purely hypothetical case 
of a man receiving to-day a direct command from 
God to disobey his sovereign, he must, no doubt, 
bo prepared to obey God, who can make it his 
highest interest to do so, rather than the sove- 
reign; but since he is unable to prove his divine 
commission by miracles, he has no ground for 
complaint if the sovereign refuses to believe in 
it and punishes him as an, .offender. 

To make this . doctriilo^^ more palatable to his 
readers, Hobbes combines it with an elaborate 
scriptural exegesis of his own, in the develop- 
ment of which he rivals or outdoes his orthodox 
antagonists in profusion of biblical quotations 
and ingenuity of interpretation, not infrequently 
throwing out remarkable anticipations of more 
modern criticism. The fundamental proposition 
of the whole scheme is that the ‘kingdom of 
God,’ spoken of in Scripture, is not an ecclesi- 
astical system, but a civil government in jvhich 
God, as represented by a visible human lieutenant, 
reigns as civil sovereign. This kingdom was first 
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instituted when Moses was cKr^ctly installed by 
God as His representative in the government of 
the Jews, but suspended when that people revolted 
from their lawful rulers, the successors of Moses, 
and set up the kingdom of Saul. The mission 
of Jesus was to announce its restoration, not in 
his lifetime, but in an age yet to come, when the 
righteous are to rise from the dead and be reigned 
over personally by Jesus, as God s representative, 
in Palestine. Hefice the only condition imposed 
from the first as necessary for entrance into the 
Church was the acknowledgment of the belief that 
Jesus is the ‘ Messiah,' t.e. the destined monarch 
of the coining ‘ Kingdom of God.' All that a 
Christian is obliged tp, 'therefore, as a condition 
of salvation is the belief that at some future time 
Jesus will reappear on earth as a civil sovereign, 
and the intention of then obeying his authority ; 
in the meanwhile the Christian is bound, by the 
express language of Scripture itself, to complete 
submission to the existing civil power. As for 
the ' Church,' which sometimes claims to be the 
' Kingdom of God ' announced by Jesus, and con- 
sequently to have a first lien, so to say, on the 
obedience of Christians, Hobbes gives us a choice 
of alternatives. 'If it be one person, it is the 
same thing with a commonwealth of Christians, 
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called ancommo^vfealth because it consisteth of 
men united in one person, their sovereign, and a 
cffarch becau^ it consisteth in Christian men 
united in one Christian sovereign. But if the 
church be not one person, then it hath no 
authority at all ; it can neither^command, nor do 
any action at all . . . nor has any will, reason, 
nor voice, for all these qualities are personal.' 
{Leviathan, c. xxxiii.) It is then argued at length 
that the only commission given by Christ to his 
apostles, and by them to their successors, was to 
teach and persuade, and the only weapon with 
which they Avere armed against the recalcitrant, 
the power of excomrnuni^iatibn, i.e, the threat of 
exclusion from .the fuft-np ' Kingdom of God.' 
Such power as the clergy now exercise in Christian 
countries, then, is derived from, and dependent 
on, the political sovereign, Avho is the single 
fountain at once of temporal and Cspiritual' 
authority. They are, in fact, so far as concerns 
their social status, a body of civil servants, and 
nothing more, and Hobbes declares that whereas 
the king of England, as responsible to no tribunal 
on earth, may rightly claim to rule Dei gratia, a 
bishop holds his see ‘ by the grace of God and 
the ting’s permission.' 

The fourth and last division of Leviathan is 
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devoted to an unsparing attack, Conducted chiefly 
with an eye to Bellarmine’s arguments for Papal 
supremacy, upon ‘ the kingdom o# darKiioss,’ that 
is, the church organised as a society independent 
of the authorisation of the civil power, and claim- 
ing an independent 'spiritual ’jurisdiction to bo 
enforced at its peril by the ' secular arm ’ through 
the medium of temporal disabilities and penalties. 
The origin of this ' kingdom of darkness ’ is sought 
in the ambition o¥ the Roman clergy, which led 
them first to accept support and grants of power 
from the Christian Roman Emperors, and finally, 
in the general decay of the imperial system, to 
usurp the place of ‘their original protectors. ' If 
a man,’ says Hobbes, in We of,, his most famous 
epigrams, ‘considers the original of this great 
ecclesiastical dominion, he will easily perceive 
that the Papacy is no other than the ghost of the 
deceased Roman Empire sitting crowned upon 
the grave thereof. For so did the Papacy start , 
up on a sudden out of the ruins of that heathen 
power’ {Leviathan, c. xlvii.). The ghost, Hobbes 
adds, has partly been exorcised in England, first 
by the Tudor sovereigns who overthrew the power 
of tke Pope, then by the Presbyterians of the 
Long Parliament who put down the Bishops, and 
finally (we must remember that this sentence, 
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which dpes not Appear in the modified Latin text 
of 1669, was written in 1651), by the Indepen- 
dents, who d^^troyed the domination of Presby- 
terianism, ‘and so we are reduced to the inde- 
pendency of the primitive Christians, to follow 
Paul or Cephas or Apollos, CYery man as he 
liketh best, which, if it be without contention . . . 
is perhaps the best’ (Ib.). But, he adds, the 
exorcism will never be complete until a bold 
ruler takes in hand the universities, the chief 
sources hitherto of high ecclesiastical pretensions, 
and compels them to instruct their students in 
the true rudiments of political science, and the 
true grounds of politico^ *i5ubmission. That is, 
said his critics,.* until t!h^ Leviathan is officially 
made the sole text-book of political science. 
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The true measure of Hobbes’s greatness as a 
philosopher was hardly recognised either by his 
own contemporaries in England or by their suc- 
cessors of the eighteenth century. The innumer- 
able attacks of the orthodox upon his theories, on 
the ground of their alleged irreligious and im- 
moral tendency, are mostly of an ephemeral kind, 
but the attitude of Edcke and Berkeley, who had 
capacity enough to un^.efstand him, if they had 
cared to do so, and who would have found his 
nominalism at least entirely to their taste is more 
significant. Locke never mentions his name at 
all throughout the Essay ^ and when accused by 
Stillingfleet of arriving at results similar to those 
of Hobbes, retorts with a sarcavsm upon the good 
Bishop’s familiarity with a ' suspected ’ author. 
Berkeley mentions him once, in his AlcAphron, 
along with Spinoza and Vanini, as a typical atheist. 
Though Warburton, with his usual love foi* a 
paradox, prided himself on having been the first 
person to discover the real strength of Hobbes’s 
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position, real appreciation of his merits in Eng- 
land begin;! with the utilitarians of the early 
^Uieteentb century, Austin, Grote, and Moles- 
worth, to the last of whom we owe the only 
approach as yet made to a complete edition of 
Hobbes’s works. Down to their time Hobbes’s 
chief influence on English tfiought lay in the 
stimulus his ethical theories afforded to a pro- 
founder moral analysis and a deeper study of 
human nature on the part ^^f antagonists who 
sought to vindicate the originality of disinter- 
ested action and to base morality upon grounds 
independent of positive law. The ethical work of 
Cud worth, of Shaftesbury^ »of Cumberland, of 
Butler is throughout iaspired by the felt need 
to meet and overcome a conception of human 
nature which goes back, in the end, to the 
philosopher of Malmesbury. On the Continent 
the direct influence of Hobbes made itself more 
immediately and more permanently felt. Within 
the philosopher’s own lifetime Spinoza had 
adopted, as the basis of the theory of government 
given in his unfinished Tractatus Politicus, a, 
view of ‘ natural right ’ and the ‘ social compact,’ 
which is, in all fundamentals, identical with that 
of Hobbes, whose influence is also visibly traceable 
in the argument for the freedom of philosophy 
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from theological restraints set forfh in the famous 
Tractahis Tlieologico-Politicus. Leib iiz, too, in 
his youthful recoil from scholasticism %7as powQf * 
fully attracted by Hobbes’s clear-cut logical 
nominalism and outspoken materialism, nor did 
he cease to express his admiration for the English- 
man’s genius after ho had finally arrived at his 
own mature doctrine of spiritual realism. It has 
been shown that throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, down to the time of Kant, Hobbes continued 
to be an object of philosophic interest in Ger- 
many. But the detailed facts as to his influence 
at homo and abroad belong to the general history 
of modern thought,* and necessarily fall outside 
the limits of a brief sketch like the present. 
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CHAPTER I 


LIFE 

Locke’s life is one of those, not rare in the history 
of English letters and science, in which the 
scholar is doubled with the man of the world and 
of public affairs. His instinct for speculation and 
his delicate health marked him out for a life of 
academic retirement; his talent for business and 
his practical capacity secured him weight in 
politics, and put within his reach, had he chosen 
to accept them, important state employments. 
Ho combined scholarly seclusion with public in- 
fluence. In his latest years he hold for a time 
high office as a commissioner of trade; and all 
his life he was in the background of politics, the 
trusted adviser of Shaftesbury, of the party who 
aimed at the establishment of William of Orange, 
and finally, of Somers and Charles Montague. 
Though he was always known as a man of eminent 
parts, his fame as a writer was confined to his last 
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fiftQpn years. He himself chose as his profes- 
sion the more active work of medicine, though 
he practised it only for a few years in Shaftes- 
bury's family, and occasionally afterwards. His 
life was in fact that of a .savant, who^lived in close 
relation to the men of science of his time, such 
as Boyle, Sydenham, and Newton, and who, like 
Lord Acton in our own day, was at the same time 
the confidential friend of statesmen. It cannot 
be doubted that his intellectual and practical 
interests acted and reacted upon each other. 
Though not himself the author of great public 
measures, he took his share in many and he 
voiced the principles of liberty which inspired 
them. On the other hand, the devotion to truth 
which compels him to see things lor himself, as 
they are, within the limits of his vision, is accom- 
panied in him by a native sagacity and caution, 
an insight, perhaps acquired in affairs, into the 
character of men, and a sympathy with the needs 
of the plain average man, which fitted him to 
be the exponent of a now method of thinking 
and to set the tone of thought to the century 
which succeeded him. More than in the case of 
most philosophers, Locke's history is varied with 
incident and involved with the history of the 
anxious and seminal time in which he livqd. 
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He was born at Wrington, a village in Som^set- 
shire, on the 29th of August 1G32. His father, 
John Locke, was Clerk to the Justices of the 
Peace, one of whom — Alexander Popham — took 
command o4 a volunteer regiment of horse raised 
in the parliamentary cause in 1642. The elder 
Locke took up arms under him as a captain. He 
suffered heavily in property by the Civil War. Of 
his mother the younger John Locke expressed 
himself in affectionate terms. His father educated 
him with great care, treating him with rigour as 
a child, but admitting him to friendship as ho 
grew up, — a practice which Locke approves. A 
letter to his father is preserved which testiffes to 
the tenderness Locke felt for him. Early years 
are impressionable, and Locke writes in 1661, ‘ I 
no sooner perceived myself in the world, but 1 
found myself in a storm which has lasted almost 
hitherto.’ By Popham’s offices he was sent, pro- 
bably in 1646, to Westminster School, then under 
the government of the famous Dr. Richard Busby, 
and was there put through an incessant drilling 
in Greek and Latin, which may have made Locke 
the good scholar he was, but may also explain the 
depreciation which he afterwards, in his Thoughts 
upon Education, expressed for such exercises. 
From )Vestminster he proceeded in 1652, as a 
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junior student, to Christchurch, Oxford, the Dean 
of which was then Dr. John Owen, appointed by 
Cromwell. Owen was also Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, and he and his Puritan colleagues 
worked with a will towards redeeming the Univer- 
sity from the idleness and contempt of learning 
into which it had fallen. Owen proclaimed and 
taught the doctrine of toleration — a fact not to be 
forgotten in the life of the future author of the 
Letters concerning Toleration. Locke did not 
relish the studies of the place, and regretted that 
his father had sent him to Oxford. He disliked 
the public disputations in the schools, which ho 
thought ‘invented for wrangling and ostentation, 
rather than to discover truth.' Pie regarded his 
early years at Oxford as wasted, because the only 
philosophy then known there ‘was the peripatetic, 
perplexed with obscure terms and useless ques- 
tions/ He spent, wo hear, a good part of his first 
years in the University in reading romances. But 
he attended the lectures of the mathematicians 
Wallis and Ward, and was intimate with Pocock, 
the professor of Arabic. It was, however, the 
study of Descartes which first ' gave him a relish 
of philosophical things. He was rejoiced in read- 
ing them, because, though he very often differed 
in opinion from this writer, he yet found that 
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what he said was very intelligible, from whence 
he was encouraged to think that his not having 
understood others had possibly not proceeded 
from a defect in his understanding.’ It is not 
easy to make out the sources of Locke’s philo- 
sophical thought — except Descartes, and the Port 
Royal Loejic. Bacon ho knew, and also Hobbes 
(though, he says, not intimately), and he appears 
to have been influenced by the atomism of 
Gassendi. Leibniz he knew little, and expressed 
in later life a low opinion of him.^ Malebrancho 
ho studied and criticised. But we can well believe 
his own statement that ho learned more from 
intercourse with men than from books. 

Locke became a senior student of Christchurch 
in 1659, and the emoluments of that office were, 
with a small property inherited from his father of 
about £70 a year, his main source of income till 
1684, when ho was deprived of his studentship. 
Even when ho lived in London, he paid frequent 
and long visits to Oxford. After the Restoration, 
a new order of things arose in the University, 
which Locke welcomed. His bringing up as a 
Puritan, combined with his disappointment with 

^ The Noiii^eaux Essai% in which Leibniz expounded and 
reviewed the Ensay, Locke never saw, and indeed, owing to 
Locke’s ^ eath, it was not published in Leibniz’s lifetime. 
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the •Puritan rule, may have fostered the bent of 
his mind towards latitudinarian views of theology, 
and towards dislike of extreme fanaticism or ‘ en- 
thusiasm.’ He was appointed to lectureships at 
Christchurch usually held by elerjfymen. llis 
father had designed him for the ministry. Put 
Locke declined a tempting offer leading to prefer- 
ment in the Irish Church, not desiring to commit 
himself to a profession which he could not divest 
himself of, supposing that he failed in it. Finally, 
he decided upon the profession of medicine. He 
had for some years pursued the study of physical 
science, and had consorted with Boyle and the 
other members of the Oxford branch of the Royal 
Society. Boyle’s Hidory of the Air, which Locke 
edited after Boyle’s death, contains observations 
registered by Locke from 1660 to 1667. He never 
obtained the doctorate in medicine, and there was 
some difficulty in securing for him the degree of 
Bachelor, because he had not attended the regular 
courses of lectures in medicine. He began practice 
at Oxford, as an amateur partner of his friend 
Dr. Thomas. 

In 1665 Locke obtained, in a way which is not 
clear, the appointment of secretary to Sir Walter 
Vane, who went to Cleves on a special embassy to 
the Elector of Brandenburg. Letters to hi^ friend 
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John Straohey describe with somewhat heavy 
humour the incidents of his stay there. Locke 
must have shown his abilities, for, on his return, ho 
was offered an appointment in an embassy to Spain. 
Though hc*was plainly much tempted, his good 
genius saved him from diplomacy for philosophy, 
and he remained at Oxford practising medicine. 

It was in 1607 that, by an accident arising out of 
his profession, he became acquainted with Shaftes- 
bury — an event which determined his future life. 
Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) came to Oxford, 
to drink the waters of the village of Astrop, not 
far off, which were then much recommended. 
Owing to some delay in the* supply of the waters, 
Locke, in the absence of Dr. Thomas, waited upon 
Ashley to explain. The impression the two men 
left upon each other was such as to lead to a 
lasting friendship. Locke went to London in 1667 
at Ashley’s invitation, and thenceforth became a 
member of Ashley’s household. He acted as 
physician to the household, though he also prac- 
tised to some extent outside. Ashley himself 
owed his life to an operation performed by Locke. 
But he was not only the doctor, but was intrusted 
with intimate private affairs of the family, arrang- 
ing the marriage of Ashley’s son, and becoming 
therG^after tutor of the little boy Avho was to be the 
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Sha^csbury of the Characteristics and to disown 
the philosophy of his tutor. More important still, 
he became Ashley’s confidential adviser, though it 
is not necessary to suppose him privy to all the 
statesman’s political actions. He helped in draw- 
ing up in 1663 the Fundamental Constitutions for 
the government of Carolina, of which settlement 
Ashley was one of the proprietors. A draft of the 
scheme exists in Locke’s handwriting, and whether 
this scheme is due to him wholly or only in part, 
its liberal provisions for freedom of religion, if 
only belief in God is avowed, are in keeping with 
Locke’s opinions. When Shaftesbury became 
Chancellor in 1672, Locke became secretary of 
presentations (to benefices), and later, secretary of 
the recently established Council of Trade and 
Foreign Plantations (or Colonies), an office which 
he retained till the Council was dissolved in 1675, 
though he does not appear to have received the 
salary due to him. While he was thus occupied 
in practical affairs, he still carried on his work 
in medicine, and was allied in friendship with 
Sydenham, who commends him in no measured 
terms in the preface to the third edition of his 
Method of curing Fevers (1676). In 1668, he 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society. Though 
he was more than once a member of Council, he 
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does not, however, seem to have taken any actke 
part in its proceedings. But about this time in a 
small circle of friends there occurred the famous 
meeting from which the Esmij took its origin. 

‘ Five or six ■friends,* he saj^s, ‘ meeting at my 
chamber, and discoursing on a subject very remote 
from this, found themselves (juickly at a stand by 
.the dilBculties that rose on every side. After 
we had awhile puzzled ourselves without coming 
nearer resolution of those doubts which perplexed 
us, it came into my thoughts that we took a 
wrong course, and that before we set ourselves 
upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, ailcl see what objects 
our understandings were or were not fitted to deal 
with. This I proposed to the company, who all 
readily assented, and thereupon it was agreed 
that this should bo our first inquiry. Some hasty 
and undigested thoughts, on a subject I had never 
before considered, which I set down against our 
next meeting gave the first entrance into this 
discourse.* We know the names of two of his 
friends, Tyrrell and Thomas, and that the dis- 
course was about the principles of worship and 
revealed religion. A short paragraph dated 1671 
of his common-place book has been preserved, 
which marks the beginning of Locke’s work. 
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c^lelioved of his office in 1675, Locke spent the 
next four years in rest and travel in France. 
His chest always was weak, and from this time 
forward he had constantly to struggle against 
asthma, for which the smoke-laden *nir of London 
in the winter was peculiarly unfavourable. We 
possess journals of his sojourn in France, which 
enable us to follow his movements and tlie obser-. 
vations he made there {caj. his report on tlic vine- 
yards made for Shaftesbury). Most of his time was 
spent at Montpellier, the great medical school, and 
Locke describes the initiation of a young doctor 
there, in terras which recall the famous passage 
Maladc'Ima(jiriaire. Some consider- 
able time he also spent in Paris, in the society 
of learned friends. But he returned in 1679 to 
serve again as adviser to Shaftesbury during the 
troubled years of the Exclusion Bill and the Whig 
Plots, in which his movements can only obscurely 
be traced. Shaftesbury was obliged to escape to 
Holland in 1681, where he died the next year, 
and Locke, whose political associations brought 
him into suspicion, thought it prudent to leave 
England for Holland in 1683, and there he re- 
mained till after the Revolution, returning in 1689. 

In Holland ho made many friends, one of them 
in particular Van Limborch, the head of Iffie Re- 
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monstrant (or Arminian) College, to whom® ho 
addressed tho Epistola da Tolcrantia in its Latin 
form. After some travelling he settled at Utrecht 
in 1684, where ho learned that Charles ii. had 
compelled F^ll, the Dean of Christchurch, to 
deprive him of his Studentship as having behaved 
‘factiously and undutifiilly to the Government.' 

, He was left now for his sup^Dort to his small 
{)rivato property and the annuity of £100 which 
Shaftesbury had provided for him. Not long 
after, his name was attached to a list of persons 
whom James ii. requested the Dutch Government 
to hand over on suspicion of being implicated in 
Monmouth’s insurrection, frohi which Locke had 
carefully held himself aloof. Locke remained in 
hiding for some time at Amsterdam and after- 
wards settled at Cloves under an assumed name. 
The danger was probably not so great as he feared 
— tho Dutch Government would probably not 
have surrendered him. His friend Pembroke 
secured him James’s pardon and begged him to 
return. Locke proudly declined the pardon as 
having been guilty of no crime. But the danger 
was past, and he was free to consult his own desire 
for leisure for study and removed to Rotterdam, 
where ho lived in the house of a Quaker friend, 
Furly,# and was in close association with the 
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English exiles, more particularly Mordaunt, after- 
wards Peterborough, and it appears even with 
William of Orange himself. Ho followed William 
to England in 1689. 

With his return to London Lo(5kc’s appear- 
ance as an author begins in England. In 1690 
appeared both the Ksmy concerniiKj Unman 
Under standinu and the Two Treat ises of Govern- 
menty the latter work anonymously. The Letter 
concerning Toleration had appeared in its Latin 
form (Epistola de Tolerantia) in 1685, but the 
English translation (by William Popple) appeared 
in London in 1689. This was also anonymous, 
and great was Lockd s anger when he discovered 
subsequently that his friend Limborch had di- 
vulged his authorship, even to an intimate friend. 
It was never acknowledged by him except in his 
will. Locke is thus one of the great writers whose 
writings have appeared in advanced age, for in 
1689 he was fifty-seven. But the entries in his 
common-place books and journals show that the 
Essay was in preparation ever since 1671, and had, 
as he said, been the subject of interrupted labours 
during his travels in France. There is evidence 
that a draft of it was seen by Shaftesbury before 
1683, but it was finally prepared during his exile 
in Holland, where he had already publisl^ed an 
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abstract of it in his friend Leclerc’s Biblioyraphie 
Universdle in 1689. Nothing is more interesting 
than to trace the preparation in Locke’s mind for 
his authentic deliverances, and the papers pre- 
served to us jjiow rather how early than how late 
the central ideas of his various doctrines took 
shape. Of particular interest are writings which 
the industry of Mr. Fox Bourne has discovered 
among the Shaftesbury papers, written by Locke 
at various times and bearing specially on his 
views of religious liberty. One of these dates from 
1660: ' Whether the civil magistrate may lawfully 
impose and determine the use of indifferent things 
in reference to religious worship ’ ; which shows 
Locke’s impatience of the intolerance shown by 
the Puritans, and the hopes, doomed to disappoint- 
ment, which ho derived from the accession of 
Charles ii. Another is a paper of ‘ Reflections on 
the Roman Commonwealth’ (written before 1667), 
in which Numa is praised for his moderation in 
what he regarded as the requirements of religion. 
A still more important ' Essay concerning Tolera- 
tion (1667) ’ published in full by Mr. Fox Bourne 
anticipates almost completely the Letter. It ex- 
hibits the same desire towards non-interference 
of the civil power with religion, exposing also the 
folly ^f such interference; the same desire for 
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a comprehensive religion which should unite all 
sects in one national church ; the same cfxcej^tiori 
from toleration of atheists and also of sects like 
the Catholic in so fixr as they set up another 
temporal authority against the civij, authority of 
the land. The main outlines of Locke’s famous 
Letter have become part and parcel of our ordi- 
nary political thinking, and this diminishes our 
interest in it and perhaps leads us to forget the 
audacity and originality, which, though the Letter 
had precedents in previous Avriters in England and 
in the practice of Holland, Ave must still acknoAV- 
ledge in it, and Avhich gave it its inllucnce over 
the mind of Europe., All the more value attaches 
to the earlier Avritings which enable us to detect 
the existence of these doctrines in the history of 
Locke’s own mind. 

Locke’s years from 1690 to 1704, or at least 
from 1691, Avere spent in semi-retirement in 
Essex, varied by public business in London. He 
held office under the CroAvn as Commissioner of 
Appeals for eleven or tAvclvc years, and in the 
more important office of a Commissioner of Trade 
from 1695, in which office he received a salary of 
£1000. He accepted this last office only under 
pressure. He appears to have been in fact the 
chief member of the Board, and projected im- 
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portaiit work in promotion of Irish linen manu- 
facture apd of reform of the poor laws, though liis 
proposals in these respects were not put into 
effect. His inability to bear the London winter 
led to an early resignation which Somers pressed 
hini to reconsider, but he finally withdrew from 
office in 1700. Ilis influence was, however, not 
confined to his official work. In the early years 
*of William’s reign, letters from Somers show how 
much value was set upon his advice. One 
incident of peculiar interest occurred in 1689, 
when he was offered the post of ambassador to 
Frederick i. the Elector of Brandenburg. Again 
his good genius persuaded hipa to decline, on the 
pretext of his weak health, the cold climate, and 
his inability to support the ‘warm drinking' 
necessary in those parts for one who was to make 
himself acceptable. And though he was invited 
to go to Vienna instead, Locke persisted in his 
refusal. William showed the value he set upon 
Locke’s services by summoning him urgently at 
a later date from Essex in the winter, for some 
purpose not sufficiently made out, but probably 
again of a diplomatic character; but the summons 
cost Locke several days of severe illness. During 
these later years Locke concerned himself largely 
with economic questions. In 1692, he published 
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anonymously some letters (addressed, Mr. Fox 
Bourne thinks, to Somers) on ‘ The consequences 
of the lowering of interest and raising the value of 
money’ which had reference to a proposal that 
had been made to lower the rate of interest by law, 
and to the serious problem of the depreciation of 
the currency which caused Locke great anxiety. 
When Lowndes, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
made a proposal in 1695 for raising the value of 
money, Locke returned to the subject and rendered 
service to Somers and Montague, who had con- 
sulted him, in their legislation for reform of the 
coinage. In this year also some strictures which 
Locke had written^ on the Licensing Act (which 
maintained the censorship of the press) were read 
in a conference of the two Houses, and helped 
towards the demolition of the Act. 

Locke’s country residence was at Oates, in Essex, 
where he finally took up his abode in 1691, in the 
house of Sir Francis Masham, as soon as he could 
persuade that gentleman, at whose house Locke 
had frequently been a visitor, to accept him as a 
permanent guest upon suitable terms. Masham’s 
wife was the daughter of Gudworth the Cambridge 
Platonist, with whose family Locke had long been 
on terms of friendship. Lady Masham devoted 
herself with unfailing affection to her friend, 
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whose declining years and fragile health she 
cheered^ with her intellectual companionsfiip. 
Her letter to Lcclcrc, written after Locke’s death, 
is a principal source of our knowledge of his life. 
Masham’s daughter Esther (his child by a former 
wife) became a great friend of Locke, and a lively 
correspondence passed when either was away from 
home between ‘ Laudabridis’ and ‘ J oannes.’ While 
• at Oates, Locke carried on the greater part of the 
immense literary work of his later life. The 
details may be mentioned briefly. A second letter 
concerning Toleration had appeared in 1690, in 
answer to a criticism of the first by Jonas Proast, 
and the long third letter published in 1692, was 
a rejoinder to Proas t’s rejoinder. In 1693 Locke 
published his Thoiujlds concernhuj Edification^ 
containing the substance of letters written from 
Holland to his friend Clarke about the education 
of Clarke’s son. Locke used his medical know- 
ledge with much effect in the earlier part of his 
treatise. The general body of the work reveals 
his sagacious care for the growth of character, 
and his aversion to studies calculated to cul- 
tivate address, rather than progress in knowledge. 
In all the methods of education, he looked to 
their effect upon the pupil’s mind. But he put 
virtue and practical wisdom first and learning 
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last.^ Probably Locke under-rates the value of 
learning as itself a means of educating ^haracter 
— the topic on which it was reserved for Herbart 
to insist. But his work deserves its place in 
educational literature for its wisdom and sense 
of life, and it has the historical importance ’of 
having affected the Emile of Rousseau. Locke 
was engaged continually in modifying the Essay, 
of which a second edition appeared in 1694, and’ 
a much amended fourth edition in 1700. In 
1695, he published anonymously his Reasonable' 
ness of Christianity (followed by two ‘ Vindica- 
tions ’ of it). Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, 
recognised in the writer of this work the author 
of the Essay ; and when Toland, the deistical 
writer, published next year his Christianity not 
Mysterious, which ho professed to found upon 
Locke’s Essay, attacked the Essay itself by way 
of a defence of the Trinity against Toland and 
the Unitarians. Locke replied to Stillingfleet’s 
attacks in a series of letters, between 1697 and 


^ R. H. Quick {Educational Reformers), observes that this 
work should be read in connection with the Conduct of the 
Understanding, where instead of considering subjects of study 
from the point of view of their usefulness for a young gentle- 
man (as in the Thoughts), Locke considers them as means of 
training, and urges that the value of study is to enable the 
youth to use his reason for himself hereafter. 
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1699, which supplemented in certain respecti^,the 
doctrinj of the Essay y and overwhelmed his op- 
ponent with argument and irony. Of Locke’s 
posthumous writings the most important philo- 
sophically are a paper on Malebraiiche and The 
Conduct of the Understanding. 

Many friends came to see Locke during his re- 
tirement at Oates, or received visits from him. 
Among these was Newton, between whom and 
Locke there subsisted a real affection. Locke 
took some part in securing for Newton his ap- 
pointment at the Mint. But Newton was not 
always easy to deal with. Once, in consequence 
of prolonged insomnia (due to dozing by the fire 
in his room), he imagined a grievance against 
Locke. A reader who remembers the greatness 
of the two men will find something very touching 
in the letter in which Newton contritely asks 
forgiveness for entertaining and expressing an 
evil opinion of his friend, and in Locke’s reply 
of surprise and generous affection. Another friend 
of this later time, whom the Essay brought him, 
was William Molyneux, ‘the ingenious gentle- 
man’ of the Essay ‘whom I am proud to call 
my friend,’ an Irish patriot before Swift, who 
introduced the Essay into Trinity College, Dublin, 
where it was to be read shortly by the young 
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Berkeley, and has ever since remained a text- 
book. Molyneux’ discussion of the helped 

Locke to several amendments, and he visited 
Locke at Oates. Another new friend was Anthony 
Collins, a young neighbouring squire, who after- 
wards wrote one of the best known of the deistical 
writings. Locke took a warm interest in a rela- 
tion of his, Peter King, a young lawyer and 
member of Parliament, who became his sole 
executor. It was King’s descendant, Lord Chan- 
cellor King, who published in 1829 the Life 
of John Locke. Still another young friend de- 
serves mention, Pierre Coste, French tutor to 
the boy Francis Masham, who wrote of Locke in 
Bayle’s magazine Lc.s Nouvelle^ de la lUpahlique 
des Leltves. Locke died on the 28th of October 
1704, and was buried in the churchyard at High 
Laver, the parish where lie used to attend service. 

Locke’s capacity of friendship, which included 
love of children and young people, is apparent 
from his whole history. Lady Masham and Coste 
have left us a charming and amiable picture of 
his personality — ‘ his singular humanity and good 
breeding, which made him alike conversible with 
all sorts of people,’ and made him lead people to 
talk of what they understood best; his fondness 
of raillery and banter, ‘ though rarely if ever, to 
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the leas;^ offence of any person, but rather to dWell 
on 8010(7 very slight fault, or else that which was 
usually commendable and for their honour to be 
known ' ; his wit in conversation ; his kindness and 
charity, whi( 2 h, however, were always directed to 
encourage industry. ‘ He was a great lover of 
economy, and an exact keeper of accounts ' and he 
I was very neat in his dress and habits, without 
any affectation or singularity. He was quick- 
tempered and sometimes against unfair assailants 
he did not conceal his anger, but he was easily 
appeased. When some one (quoted in his hearing 
some words of Horace, 'Ah,’ said Locke, ‘ I am like 
Horace in both these things.* I love the warmth 
of the sun, and though I am prone to be angry, 
my hot temper soon goes down.’ 

If we had not his letters and the testimony of 
tliese friends, we could easily guess from the stylo 
of his writing and particularly of the Essay what 
manner of man he was. It suggests a man saga- 
cious, cautious, skilled in the knowledge of men 
and regardful above all things of what it concerns 
man's happiness to know and to be, a foe to ‘ en- 
thusiasm,’ but of broad spirit and sympathy. Ho 
writes leisurely, as if he were talking out of a full 
mind ; determined to sec things clearly ; anxious 
to make his meaning plain ; yet not ovor-care- 
21 
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ful*of precision, but content, as a maiY of the 
world, to allow one part of his discourse to supply 
the qualification of another part. Prolix his style is, 
exceeding the measure of our less spacious times, 
and when it is controversial, protracted into tedi- 
oiisness. Its uniform level is diversified hero and 
there by phrases of striking and even pungent wit 
(‘ God when he makes the prophet doth not un- 
make the man’), more often by quiet humour 
(‘every drowsy nod shakes their doctrine who 
teach that the soul is always thinking ’) or irony, 
which is always courteous (and therefore more 
effective) except when it is directed against an 
unworthy criticism. It betrays little imagination, 
though occasionally there is a touch of tenderness 
and fancy as in the passage : ‘ The ideas as well as 
children of our youth often die before us ; and our 
minds represent those tombs to which we are 
approaching; where though the brass and marble 
remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time 
and the imagery moulders away ’ ; or when ho 
allows himself to consider the possibility of con- 
tinuous grades of spirits in the world, though 
there the imagination belongs rather to the 
thought than to the style. Often there are pas- 
sages of sustained eloquence like the concluding 
pages of the Reasonableness of CJiristianitai. But 
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its genepl tone is that of equable common-seoase, 
wi thou t^ emphasis, without enthusiasm, restrained 
in its judgment, careful of measure, never dull 
but reflecting evenly from a candid surface, 
modest whch it is most original, because con- 
cerned with the faithful presentment of things, 
rather lambent than licry, an inspired pedes-’ 
trianism. 
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piiiLusornY — (the es.sa ) ) 

Nothing enables iis so well to understand the 
meaning of a philosophic writer as to know the 
spirit in which he undertook his inquiries, and it 
is fortunate for us that the more personal and 
autobiographical method of writers like Descartes, 
Locke, and Spinoza (in one of his treatises) and 
others, admits us into this secret. Locke’s spirit 
is that of criticism. The method of criticism in 
philosophy is principally associated with the name 
of Kant, who avowed and described it. It is the 
method of determining the limits of our know- 
ledge by an inquiry into the instrument. In this 
sense Locke has been rightly described as ‘ the 
first critical philosopher,’ and different as his pro- 
cedure was from Kant’s, and different as was the 
outcome of their thinking, their affinity of spirit is 
profounder than their divergence. The words in 
which Locke describes, at the opening of the 
Essay, the occasion of his writing it remind us of 
the later words of Kant in his preface tjp the 
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Critique* of Pure Reason. 'I thought/ Locke 
says, ‘ thjt the first step towards satisfying several 
inquiries the mind of man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a survey of our own understand- 
ings, examind our own powers, and see to what 
things they were adapted. Till that was done I 
suspected wo began at the wrong end and in vain 
^sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure posses- 
sion of truths that most concerned us, whilst we 
let loose our thoughts into the vast ocean of being ; 
as if all that boundless extent were the natural 
and undoubted possession of our understandings, 
wherein there was nothing exempt from its de- 
cision, or that escaped its coJliprehension. Thus 
men extending their inquiries beyond their capac- 
ities, and letting their thoughts wander into those 
depths where they can find no sure footing, it is 
no wonder that they raise questions and multiply 
disputes, which, never coming to any clear resolu- 
tion, are proper only to continue and increase 
their doubts, and confirm them at last in perfect 
scepticism. Whereas were the capacities of our 
understandings well considered, the extent of our 
knowledge once discovered and the horizon found 
which sets the bounds between the enlightened 
and darlv parts of things — between what is and 
what ig not comprehensible by us — men would 
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perhaps with less scruple acquiesce in the avowed 
ignorance of the one, and employ their [thoughts 
and discourse with more advantage and satisfac- 
tion in the other/ With Locke the speculative 
impulse is an out-growtli from pAxctical needs. 

‘ Our business here is not to know all things but 
those which concern our conduct/ He is per- 
suaded that for two evils to which the mind is^ 
liable : scepticism which bids us doubt everything 
because there are some things which cannot be 
understood ; and on the other hand extravagant 
pretensions to knowledge : there is but one cure, 
to know how much we can know. The Essay is 
thus a doctrine of the limits of knowledge. 

All its multifarious inquiries converge to this 
end. The extent of knowledge is indeed the 
proper subject of only one book, the fourth and 
last. Knowledge is to Locke the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, that 
is to say, of the objects of our understanding. A 
preliminary survey was therefore necessary of 
those ideas, and because to him words, the signs 
of ideas, were an index to the nature of ideas 
bhemselves, and the misuse of language was partly 
provoked by unclearness in our ideas, and partly 
provoked it, the study of ideas and the study of 
words are conjoined. These inquiries oceppy the 
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major pa^jt of the Essay in Books ii. and iii. It 
is a motfiod Locke describes as the ‘plain, his- 
torical method.’ But history means to him not 
simply or primarily the record of the origin and 
grow til of our'ideas, but rather it has the sense in 
winch Bacon and Aristotle used the word before 
him, and in which we still speak of Zoology as 
•natural history. The history of our minds means 
a description of the contents of our mind as we 
find them, arranging them into sorts, and assign- 
ing them to their appropriate faculties. The 
second book of Locke’s Essay, which is a survey 
of ideas, is in feet an inventory of our experience. 
But Locke docs not distingiflsh the inquiry into 
the contents of our ideas from the inquiry into 
their origin, and hence arises one of the chief 
defects of the Essay. For in analysing our ideas 
into their simplest elements,^which is his prin- 
cipal object, he implies and even says, that these 
simple elements exist first and that the more 
complex ones are constructed out of them. But 
the ‘ history ’ which may be true as a description 
and an analysis is not necessarily true as an 
account of the order of growth. 

Locke’s method has sometimes been described 
as psychological, and it has been made a charge 
agains^ him fis well as against his successors, 
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Berkeley aud Hiimo, that they give us psychology 
instead of philosophy. This charge is(' founded 
upon a misunderstanding of the spirit of their 
work. While they are founders of English 
psychology, their primary interest is‘philosophioal 
or metaphysical, and they are only incidentally 
psychologists. The object of psychology is to 
describe the process by which the mind acquires 
its experiences. Neeessarily such a classification 
as Locke gives of these experiences, referring 
them to the mental capacities by which we 
acquire them, supplies at the same time the 
material of a psychology. But Locke’s object is 
to describe the diifefent kinds of objects the mind 
thinks about; and in fact the processes of ob- 
servation, perception, willing and the like, which 
are the subject-matter of psychology (a word 
which Locke himself does not employ), are for 
hjm merely one portion of the contents of human 
experience, that which he describes as ideas of 
reflection. 

^By ‘idea’ (a term which ho borrows from Des- 
cartes) Locke means ‘whatever is the object of 
the understanding, when a man thinks ’ or ‘ what- 
ever it is which the mind can bo employed about 
in thinking.’ It includes thus the simplest 
experiences like heat, and the rnos^t comp^x like 
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those of civilisation or mathematical relations ; and 
not mer^y experience of things, but of events, 
whether in the external world, or, like the process 
of conceiving, in the mind itself ; not only ideas 
of j)articular Uiings but general or abstract ideas. 
Careless as Locke’s use of language is, there is 
never any doubt as to his use of this word. 
Sometimes he describes an idea by reference to 
the capacity which supplies it — an idea of sensa- 
tion is thus an idea supplied by sense ; sometimes 
by reference to its contents, as when he speaks of 
an idea of heat, in other words heat so far as it 
is experienced. They arc objects of mind: they 
would not be what they are if they were not ex- 
perienced ; but they are objects still. They are in 
fact the appearances of things, in so far as these 
appearances are presented to the mind, or as 
Locke and his followers more often say ‘are in 
the mind.’ J3ut he does not answer, because he 
does not raise, the question as to what the nature 
of these ideas is or how they arise. He is content 
to say that when a hot thing excites the skin and 
the movement is continued to the brain, it pro- 
duces in the mind the idea of heat — in this case 
an idea of sensation or perception. He assumes 
that there is an external thing, and a mind, and 
that upon suitable occasion the mind apprehends 
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idea related to the thing. But while these 
ideas are for Locke appearances of things, they 
cannot be described as being identical with things 
in so far as the things appear to us under different 
aspects. The ideas are not attributos of the things 
themselves, they arc to Locke copies of the things 
to which they refer. Locke insists that wo can 
only know reality through ideas which are its 
copies, that ideas or their relations are the proper 
objects of mind, and in fact his whole effort is to 
determine just how much, in extent and in kind, 
these ideas can tell us of the real world which he 
assumes. The world of ideas constitutes therefore 
(to neglect certain qualifications to be mentioned 
hereafter) a body of representations of real things. 

But while he thus assumes that the objects of 
mind are themselves mental in character Locke 
never describes them in the modern phrase of 
' states of consciousness.' He never says (and does 
not believe) that we know nothing but our own 
states. He does indeed constantly speak of 
ideas as being ‘ in the mind,' and it is easy to find 
passages which suggest that the ideas are mental 
affections. ' The pictures drawn in our minds,’ he 
says, ' of the ideas of memory ’ (what we should 
now call the images of memory) ' are laid in fading 
colours, and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish 
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and disappear/ But it is clear that an ideaj)f 
perception, e.g. the idea of a tree is not an afifec- 
tion of t!ie mind in the same sense as the act of 
perception itself is. Nor does Locke, who main- 
tains that mathematical ideas have a reality of 
their own, mean that a triangle is a mere affec- 
tion of the mind which vanishes when we cease to ‘ 
think of it. Locke does not in the Essay raise the 
'’problem which is involved in this phrase affec- 
tion or modification of mind — a problem which 
agitated the followers of Descartes; and when 
he meets it in his posthumous treatise on Male- 
branche ho is impatient of it and pushes it aside. 
Lo have the modification o^ mind involved in 
seeing the purple colour of a violet (Malebrancho 
called this sensation a 'sentiment’ in distinction 
from the idea), is the same thing as ' to have the 
idea of purple in my mind.’ To Locke what is 
important is that ' when we think of a colour or a 
figure which wo did not think of before there is 
some alteration in the mind.’ But how we come 
to have ideas he cannot explain. ' I see or per- 
ceive or have ideas when it pleases God that I 
should, but in a way that I cannot comprehend.’ 
The phrase, that ideas are in the mind, cannot 
therefore be pressed — it might be replaced by the 
phrase, ideas are before the mind. The word ' idea,’ 
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therefore, contains for Locke no theory; it means 
simply an object of the understanding Svhen we 
think. Unfortunately he also did not inquire 
what was involved in assigning to ideas a twilight 
Existence between the things they represent and 
the mind which understands them. That he did 
not do so is a philosophical defect, but if wc are to 
apprehend his meaning, we must beware of import- 
ing into his philosophy doctrines that he does not'’ 
maintain. 

Let us follow Locke in his inventory of ideas. 
They may be distinguished, in the first place, 
according to their ‘original.' All our ideas, all 
the materials of oiy thought and luiowlcdge, arc 
derived directly or indirectly from experience, and 
from two sources of it, sensation and reflection. 
External sensible objects supply us with the one 
set of ideas, ideas of sensation; our own opera- 
tions about the ideas got by sensation, when the 
mind comes to reflect upon these operations, 
supply us with the other set, the ideas of reflec- 
tion : such ideas as the acts of perceiving, willing, 
thinking, feeling. Apart from experience, then, 
directly or indirectly received, the mind is to 
Locke a white paper, void of all characters, with- 
out any ideas, a tabula rasa ; or it is compared to 
a dark cabinet into which the senses let in light. 
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That we ^lave no innate ideas, no objects of e«- 
perience not derived from these two sources, is the 
implied doctrine, the subject-matter of Book i., 
whose significance may be deferred. Nor dues 
the mind think, except so far as it has ideas 
before it ; we cannot say with Descartes that 
because the essence of mind is to think, the mind 
is always actually thinking. ' Every drowsy nod 
shakes their doctrine who declare that the mind 
thinks always.’ But, while the mind is passive in 
respect of those two sources of experience, sen- 
sation and reflection, the mind is also active: 
it can attend, it can compare, distinguish and 
abstract. Hence arises the fiust important classi- 
fication of ideas into two classes — simple and 
complex ideas. Simple ideas are the ultimate 
consiituents of experience, the uncompounded ap- 
pearances of things ; complex ideas are the work- 
manship of the mind. Simple ideas arc either 
the ideas of the sensible qualities of things de- 
rived by sensation of all kinds, the ideas of white- 
ness, heat and the like, or else they are the ideas 
of the operations of our minds which come to us 
by reflection, or else they are like pleasure or 
pain or existence, ideas which convey themselves 
into the mind by sensation or reflection indiffer- 
ently, 'by all the ways of sensation and reflec- 
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tien/ These simple elements of experience the 
mind can neither make nor destroy, it can only 
receive ; had we fewer or more senses we should 
receive fewer or more such ideas. Among simple 
ideas of sensation the most importrwit distinction 
is that between tho ideas of the primary qualities 
and the ideas of the secondary qualities of bodies 
— a distinction inherited by Locke from Descartes 
but introduced into philosophy, in its modern 
shape, by Galileo. Extension, figure, number, 
motion or rest, solidity, — these are qualities which 
bodies possess no matter what changes they 
undergo. Pound an almond or melt wax, the 
colours may change, but some figure and exten- 
sion they still have. These qualities, then, are 
powers in bodies themselves, and really in them, 
whether any one’s senses perceive them or no; 
in virtue of which they produce exactly corre- 
sponding ideas in us. But secondary qualities, 
like colour, taste, and smell, which change with 
varying circumstances, which may vanish for ex- 
ample with tho absence of illumination, or be 
unfelt by a person who suffers from a cold, or 
may change in character according to the condi- 
tion of the percipient, are not qualities in bodies 
themselves, but are powers which they possess of 
producing certain ideas in us, in virtue of their 
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internal structure ; that is, in virtue of the primary 
qualities of the insensible particles of which they 
are composed, for Locke assumes material bodies 
to be ultimately atomic in structure. It may bo 
added that there is a third sort of qualities of 
bodies, powers which they possess to aftcct other 
external bodies, like the power of the sun to melt 
wax. It is these last which arc commonly called 
powers. The ideas of the secondary qualities are, 
therefore, in one important respect, unlike those 
of the primary qualities; they do not resemble 
anything in the object, though popular thought 
thinks that bodies are in themselves red or sweet, 
in the same way as they arc extended. 

Simple ideas of reflection may bo grouped under 
the two heads of thinking and willing. Sensible 
objects give us ideas. The acts of the mind, as 
engaged upon these ideas, give us the ideas of 
reflection by a kind of inner sense. Perception is 
the simplest operation we can thus be aware of, 
for apparently the act of sensation is nothing but 
bodily motion in the brain ; the simplest idea of 
sensation is really an idea of perception. Re- 
tention, discrimination, comparison, abstraction 
(which puts a limit between man and brutes), 
are other examples. It is characteristic of Locke’s 
imperfect consideration of what an idea is, that, 
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wtile strictly speaking, it is only ^rete^ition' or 
'memory’ itself that should be an idea of re- 
flection, ho yet constantly speaks of ren!embered 
objects'^iis ideas of reflection; though, in itself, a 
remembered person is no more an object of reflec- 
tion than a perceived person. By doing so he 
seems to make the inner sense not only a source 
of ideas of mental operations, but a source of ideas 
which are not operations at all but in some sense* 
a special mental reduplication of ideas of sensa- 
(^[qh — a, doctrine full of fatal significance for sub- 
sequent thought. 

The complex ideas introduce distinctions which 
present at once iiiQre interest and greater difli- 
culty. They are the voluntary creations of the 
mind, which manipulates the materials derived 
from sensation and reflection; or they might bo 
described as resoluble into these elements to- 
gether with an active clement of construction 
referable to the mind itself. Locke distinguishes 
three sorts, Modes, Substances, and Relations, of 
which Modes and Relations stand on an alto- 
gether different footing from Substances. Modes 
are complex ideas like jumping, triangle, grati- 
tude, which are not regarded as self-subsistcnt 
but as affections of substances. They are either 
simple, or mixed, according as their simple con- 
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stituenti^aro of the same or diOercnt sorts. Tims, 
twelve is^a mere repetition of unity; beauty is re- 
soluble into the heterogeneous elements of colour, 
figure, pleasure, etc. Simple modes are thus 
V4iriations of one simple idea — e.g. the different 
figures of extension, difierent sorts of motiou, 
different numbers. One particularly interesting 
.mode is infinity or immensity, whether of space 
or duration, which we get by (or is resoluble 
into) the addition of unit to unit and joining to 
this the negative idea that the process of addition 
may be carried on without limit, never coming to 
an end. Anticipating the more famous discussion 
of the same problem by IvaAt, Locke denies in- 
finity to bo a positive idea — there is no idea of 
a positive completed infinite — 'you cannot adapt 
a standing measure to a growing bulk.’ The chief 
examples of mixed modes (those which are re- 
soluble into heterogeneous elements) are to be 
found in moral ideas, ejj. motive, justice. It is 
true that combinations of qualities in the real 
world may correspond to these ideas, or even 
suggest them. But in themselves they are put 
together arbitrarily by the mind, and the im- 
portant consequence follows (for these and simple 
modes as well), that they have no standard ex- 
ternal to them^lves with which they can be coin- 
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p^tred ; they are their own archetypes, «thoy are 
their own guarantee of reality. This sam^ account 
applies to ideas of Ilelation, such as relation of 
king and subject, identity, cause and effect, and 
the like. All of them ‘ terminate ii/simplc ideas,' 
are ‘concerned with their simple ideas,’ and are 
products of fho mind’s activity in considering 
them, ‘so as to carry its view from one to the, 
other.’ Some of the more special sorts of relations, 
and in particular moral relations, will occupy us 
later. 

The ideas of Substances are of a dilferent 
nature. They, too, are the workmanship of the 
mind. We find a'' number of ideas of simple 
qualities going together in our experience, and wo 
combine these ideas together under a single name, 
and regard them as belonging to one thing, but 
we also go on to suppose some support or sub- 
stratum to the qualities in the thing which pro- 
duces these simple ideas in us. We do not know 
what that support is, any more than the Indian 
philosopher Locke loves to quote, who declared 
that the world was supported by an elephant, the 
elephant by a tortoise, and the tortoise by he 
knew not what. This obscure idea of some 
support wo know not what is the idea we have 
of substance in general, and ‘ it is fhe same every- 
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where/^i A particular kind of substanco is then 
nothing but a group of simple ideas, regarded as 
so suppf)rted, and as flowing from the internal 
constitution of this unknown somewhat. 

The (diunch, in the person of the Bishop of 
Worcester, alleged, in alarm for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, that Locke was almost discarding 
substance out of the world. Locke could answer 
easily enough, that so far from discarding it, ho 
had catalogued it, vague as it was, in his in- 
ventory of experience, and had explained what 
kind of an idea it was. i^ocke might have been 
more embarrassed if he had been asked to explain 
how the mind could not ^nly group together 
simple ideas as the ideas of one thing, but was 
able to invent the new idea of a support however 
indefinite. Ho was content to note in his in- 
ventory the existence of this idea without more 
narrowly analysing its nature. 

But two consecpicnces he drew from his account 
of substance, which are of great importance. The 
first is, that the idea of a spiritual substance is no 
less clear than that of a material one. A material 
substance is the unknown support of sensible 
qualities; spiritual substance is the unknown 
support of the qualities corresponding to the 
^ Firsjj letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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ideas of reflection. At the same time, thi| victori- 
ous conclusion needs to be qualified. Bodies and 
souls are alike the unknown supports t)f attri- 
butes. But bodies to Locke have a microscopic 
atomic constitution : a notion familiar to hiin 
from the speculations of Gassendi, or indeed from 
those of Bacon. It is but the coarseness of our 
senses and of our intelligence which conceals this 
constitution from us. Spirits more finely endowed 
than ours, like the angels’, may penetrate further 
than ours into the constitution of bodies. But in 
regard to the soul, there is a peculiar obscurity. 
A substance it is, but we do not know whether it 
is an immaterial substance, or merely a material 
substance to which God has attached the power 
of thinking. The first hypothesis may bo the 
more probable, and only those ' whose thoughts 
are immersed in matter^ find it harder to con- 
ceive a spiritual than a bodily substance. But 
though God Himself, from whom all proceeds, is 
certainly an immaterial substance, there is no con- 
tradiction in the second hypothesis, which holds 
Him to have added thought to certain systems of 
senseless matter. ' All the great ends of worship 
and religion are well enough secured without 
philosophical proofs of the soul’s immateriality.’ 
The identity of the soul, whichever view be 
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taken oi^l it, consists in the identity of conscious- 
ness. 

The siicond conclusion is of a diftbrent nature. 
A distinction was current in the schools, between 
the real essdiico of substances and the nominal 
cssenco or definition. Locke spends himself in 
argument to prove that we know only nominal 
essences, and that they are the names of sorts of 
things by Avhich we identify a particular thing as 
belonging to a class, — they arc groups of ideas 
eonnccted together by names. They are thus 
general ideas formed by abstraction. The real 
essence is ' that real constitution of anything, 
which is the foundation of tin? qualities combined 
in the nominal essence,’ — it is to him that minute 
microscopic constitution, from which the obvious 
sensible qualities combined in the definition are 
supposed to flow. This real essence of things we 
do not know, because our senses fail to carry us 
so far. It follows, to anticipate a little, that our 
knowledge of substances is confined to the abstract 
collections of ideas which are signified by the 
general names of substances. 

Our brief risiime of the chief titles in Locke’s 
inventory of experience is not intended to do 
more than indicate the wealth of detailed descrip- 
tion which maj^es the second book of the Essay 
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a storcliouse of metaphysical and psyojiological 
knowledge. Nor does it attempt at all to follow 
Locke in his survey of words in the third book. 
But we may conveniently stop for a moment, 
before passing on to consider Loclvf)’s theory qf 
knowledge, in order to review the picture here 
presented of the ideas which we possess, the 
objects of our mind when we think. They are 
all resoluble into two kinds of simple experiences, 
ideas of sense qualities, and of mental operations. 
These simple ideas all correspond to the real 
things, whose existence Locke assumes, and which 
are supposed to produce them in our minds: they 
are 'such perceptions as God has fitted us to 
receive, and given power to external objects (he 
is speaking of simple ideas of sensation), to pro- 
duce in us by established laws and ways, suitable 
to his wisdom and goodness, though incompre- 
hensible to us.’ They arc in Locke’s language 
real, adequate, and true. Some of them are exact 
copies of their originals, others do not resemble 
them. But they arc but the materials of *our 
experience. The finished objects of our experi- 
ence are our own handiwork. On the one hand, 
we have a set of objects, of which the chief arc 
mathematical and ethical constructions, which 
real and adequate in their qwn right, solL 
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containdtt because not fashioned according to any 
exemjdar beyond them. Those objects contain a 
wealth of properties, Avhich may be drawn from 
thorn by demonstration. On tlie other hand 
have suBstances. Avhetlicr material things or 
minds, and these we do not experience in them- 
selves, l)ut only so far as we receive simple ideas 
from them. We arc left then strangely with a 
twofold reality. There is one reality, Avhich 
belongs to certain of our ideas, like the mathe- 
matical ones, because they are wholly of our 
making. There is another reality of substances 
which supply us with the ideas that wo receive 
from them ; which are behi»d the veil of the ap- 
pearances by Avhich avo knoAV them. This reality Ave 
knoAv only partially, and cannot thoroughly know. 

This survey of ideas anticipates the answer to 
the problem of the limits of knoAvlcdge, Avhich it 
Avas Locke’s main object to solve. KnoAvlcdge, as 
already explained, is the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas. Ideas are but 
the elements of knoAvledge, Ave have knowledge 
when Avo perceive their connections. What is 
knoAvn is thus ideas in their connection. Accord- 
ing to Locke, the connection may be one of four 
kinds. It may be that of identity or diversity, as 
when Ave perceive that Avhite is Avhite, and is not 
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black; or of relation, cjj. three is gre«itcr than 
two ; or co-existence, ejj. gold is ' fixed,’ which 
means the co-existence of fixedness with the de- 
fining qualities of gold ; or lastly, there is a fourth 
kind of agreement or disagreement, ‘ that of actual- 
real existence agreeing to an idea,’ which may be 
reserved for later explanation. 

Knowledge so defined, to be really knowledge, 
is either directly or indirectly intuitive. Direct 
intuition is the immediate perception of such 
agreement or disagreement : it is immediate cer- 
tainty — 'irresistible,’ ‘like bright sunshine’; and 
on it all certainty of knowledge depends. Indirect 
intuition is demonsiration, where our ideas are 
brought into relation by the mediation of a third, 
each step in the demonstration being itself in- 
tuitive. Supposing that there could be innate 
ideas and principles which the mind brings along 
with it, their intuitive character Avould accord- 
ingly not serve to distinguish them from any 
other kind of knowledge which is knowledge in 
the strict sense. But there arc three questi(3ns 
which may prolitably bo asked about knowledge, 
concerned as it is with ideas, llow far does it 
extend? blow far is it real or conformable to 
things ? How much can it tell us of actual 
existence ? 
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The itiswer to the first two questions turns 
entirely on the dilFeronce between ideas of sub- 
stances &nd all other ideas. Our senses are not 
acute enough to tell us of the primary qualities of 
>4jio minute jtirticlcs of bodies, nor our intelligence 
to inform us of the structure composed by these 
particles. We can therefore neither know why 
^thc body produces in us tlic ideas of certain 
qualities included in their nominal essence, nor, 
what is more important, what is the connection 
between these qualities themselves, and conse- 
quently between these qualities and other qual- 
ities which we may discover in them. Further 
Ave have to remember, as Locke says in a striking 
passage, that substances do not stand alone, but 
are related to one another, and dependent for their 
qualities on remote causes which may be unper- 
ceived. ‘ Separate a piece of gold from all other 
bodies, and it would lose all its colour and weight 
and perhaps malicableness too.’ ' We see and 
perceive some of the actions and grosser opera- 
tions of things hero about us, but whence the 
streams come that keep all these curious machines 
in motion and repair, how conveyed and modified, 
is beyond notice and apprehension. . . . Things, 
however absolute and entire they seem in them- 
selves, are but retainers to other parts of nature 
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for that which they are most taken })otice of 
by us.’ 

It is plain then that our knowledge cannot 
extend beyond our ideas, but also that it must fall’ 
short of the range of our ideas, whenever wo faij 
to bring our ideas into relation with one another. 
Thus though wo have an idea of matter and of 
thinking wo may never bo aide to know whether 
matter thinks. We are limited in our knowledge 
of the co-existence of qualities in bodies because 
we do not know the ultimate constitution of 
things. We can go little further than our ex- 
perience. And if this is true of bodies, it is still 
more true of spirits which are only known in our 
persons, while wo know nothing of other possible 
spirits in the universe, but can only conjecture. 
Whereas the extent of our knowledge of mathe- 
matical and moral relations appears to be inde- 
finite and inexhaustible. 

When wo ask how far our knowledge is real 
or true — how far, that is, it differs from mere im- 
agination and conforms to things— the answei* is 
similar. Mathematical and moral knowledge, since 
these ideas are their own archetypes, is real and 
true. But our ideas of substances are referred to 
archetypes existing beyond ideas. Our knowledge 
of them can only therefore be tru^e so far as it is 
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founded I upon experience and sensible observa- 
tions. Hence, to state the same thing otherwise, 
the important result that a definite limit is set to 
’our acquisition of universal knowledge. So far as 
ideas are abstract their agreement or disagreement 
will constitute universal knowledge ; wherever 
therefore, as in mathematics, we have abstract 
ideas wo can obtain universal knowledge. Now of 
substances we know only their nominal essences. 
These are abstract, but wo can derive very little 
further knowledge from them because, as explained, 
not knowing the constitution of things, we do not 
know the connection between the qualities which 
make up the nominal esseyce. We are then 
limited to the particular knowledge of substances 
derived from particular experiences. Such gener- 
alisations as wo can make as to the co-existence 
of their properties, wanting as they are in adequate 
foundation, do not amount to more than pro- 
bability, useful enough for practice, but falling 
short of science. They are not matter of know- 
ledge but of judgment. Science, which is uni- 
versal, is thus only possible in the unfolding of 
an abstract idea, and consequently Locke is ‘ apt 
to doubt a science of physical bodies as out of 
our reach’; our physical knowledge is at best 
empirical. 
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The inadequacy of our knowledge of substances 
is plainer still if we ask ourselves what are the 
things of which we are warranted in hoMing not 
merely that they are real or true like mathe- 
matics but that they have actual cftistenco. At^ 
first sight it might seem difficult to understand 
how, if knowledge is the perception of the agree- 
ment of ideas, wc can have knowledge of actual 
existence at all. For actual existence outside the 
world of ideas is not itself an idea and cannot be 
compared with other ideas. But what Locke 
means is clear enough : it is the undoubted fact 
that certain ideas come to us with a ‘ coefficient 
of reality,’ as it haj^, been called, a ‘ tang ’ which 
distinguishes them from mere ideas or imagina- 
tions. They carry us beyond the mere idea to 
something else, which is what wo call real exist- 
ence. There are two such ideas of whose existence 
wo may have certainty: ourselves and God. Of 
our own existence wo have intuitive knowledge ; 
to doubt it is, in Descartes’ language which Locke 
accepts, to be assured of it in the very act* of 
doubting. Of God’s existence wo have demon- 
strative knowledge. For I myself exist; there 
must therefore bo some real being to account for 
my beginning to bo, and this real being must 
exist from all eternity (or it too \^ould have had 
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a beginniig and therefore a further cause). More- 
over this being as the source of all our powers 
and kno\^ledgc must be most powerful and most 
knowing — in a word, it is God. The pungency of 
my own exisftjnce is thus by this argument com- 
municated through the principle of causality to 
God. But Locke, though he regards it as an intui- 
tive truth that nothing can begin to bo except it is 
produced by some real thing, does not ask himself 
how the idea of causation, gathered according to 
his own account from the suggestion of connected 
changes in things, can be extended so as to apply 
to a cause like God which never can be presented 
in sensible or reflective experience. 

Of the existence of ourselves and of God we 
have thus, according to Locke, complete con- 
viction. When we turn to material things, we 
find that while avo can at pleasure call up or lay 
by the ideas of memory or fancy, we are passive 
in respect of external objects. When we look at 
the sun, we cannot avoid having the idea of light. 
Thefte must needs be ‘ some exterior cause which 
produces these ideas in my mind Avhether I will 
or no.’ Moreover a present material thing affects 
us with a certain force or vivacity which distin- 
guishes it from a mere imagination. It is the 
difference between seeing the sun by day and think- 
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ing of it by night. To the objector who rfrges that 
the fire may bo all a dream, Locke never tires of 
begging him ' to dream this answer ’ ; tfiat there 
is a manifest difference between dreaming o^ 
being in the fire and being actuall/ in it, and at 
any rate the pain of the second experience makes 
the difference between our weal and woe, and de- 
termines us practically. Such knowledge Lockc^ 
calls sensitive knowledge. It is less than intui- 
tion and is therefore less than knowledge proper, 
but it is more than mere 'judgment.' Our know- 
ledge of the nature of sensible things is thus the 
particular knowledge of our observations of them, 
and our knowledge ^f their actual existence is the 
sensible experience of their presence so long as 
they are present ; or it may be added, the memory 
that they were once so sensibly perceived. 

What falls outside the range of knowledge thus 
described belongs to the sphere of judgment or 
probability, and it thus includes the greater part 
of our beliefs and the propositions we make, in 
particular the greater part of what is thoughlt to 
constitute physical science. It supplies what is 
necessary for conduct, where the conviction or 
intuition necessary for knowledge fails us. Such 
propositions are attended not by certainty but by 
assent. The mind puts ideas together, when their 
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agreemint is not perceived, bnt only presumed. 
It may do this in respect of matter of fact, either 
because of conformity to our own observation, or 
the ground of probability may be the testimony 
of others. In matters which are not open to the 
observation of the senses, like the minute con- 
stitution of things, Ave rely in our judgments upon 
analogy. The strength of our assent varies in 
degree according to various circumstances, the 
concurrence of testimony, the agreement of testi- 
mony Avith experience, the remoteness of the testi- 
mony and the like. But Locke has supplied no 
rules by Avhich Ave may judge the relative pro- 
bability of judgments, such as are offered by 
‘ inductive ’ logic. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON TJ{E A’NNAi’ 

Like other great writers and thinkers, Locke 
leaves many strands of thought not woven into 
one perfect tissue ; loose ends are not connected, 
gaps are left to be filled in tlie structure. It is 
not difficult to point out these defects, and his 
successors were occupied in overcoming them. 
But it is more helpl’ul to begin by indicating 
certain features of the Essay which are impres- 
sive by their fertility of suggestion. 

1. The general character of his method, in 
reviewing the contents of experience as a means 
towards indicating the limits of knowledge, follows 
the habit of the practical man, which begins with 
certain loose assumptions that, in the course of 
the inquiry, take on a changed aspect and receive 
a new signification. Locke’s assumption of real 
substances, to which knowledge conforms in vari- 
ous degrees, is easy enough to criticise. If the 
only objects of our minds are ideas, how can 
thipgs which are not themselves fdeas be made 
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the ob^ct of thought, still less be compared with 
ideas ? The answer is that Locke, insisting on the 
philosophical doctrine that all the objects of our 
thought arc mental in the sense before defined, 
is content *^^0 assume side by side with these the 
existence of minds and of material things. But 
things which at the beginning of the Esmy ^re 
the mysterious causes of our ideas turn out in 
the end to be merely the limits of our knowledge.^ 
Step by step as he proceeds in the inquiry the 
material thing receives definition. The ideas of 
the primary qualities arc exact copies of the 
primary qualities themselves, or in other words, , 
in certain vital respects the contents of the real 
object are the same as those of the representative 
one. The secondary qualities are still as in the 
thing entirely unlike their ideas. But even this 
apparent breach is narrowed. For the ultimate 
nature of the thing is held to be a structure of 
particles insensible to us, and were our senses and 
our intelligence acute enough to know the primary 
cfualities of these particles and the plan of their 
combination, we should have an exact repre- 
sentation of the thing. ‘The now secondarji, 
qualities of bodies would disappear if we could 

^ The same observation is true of Kant, though Kant’s result 
is different. 
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discover the primary ones of their minutt) parts. 
... We should see an admirable texture of parts ol 
a certain size and figure.’^ The sensible qlialities 
and the gross superficial (macroscopic) primary 
ones would bo replaced by microscopic primary 
ones. Were this result but attained (and we 
must add, the connection of things with other 
things also observed), knowledge would bo en- 
tirely adequate. For though our knowledge 
would still be of ideas, there would be nothing 
in the things themselves which would not have 
its exact counterpart in ideas, except the un- 
* known something which makes the difference 
between ideas and actual things. Ultimately 
therefore the limit to our knowledge of things 
is set by our defective sense and intelligence. 
Though no finite spirit which knows only by 
ideas could behold reality face to face, reality is 
in the end something not remote from ideas, for 
it corresponds to them, and it is but our defi- 
ciencies which prevent us from knowing it, as far 
as it can be known at all. Locke declines the 
question of the real constitution of spirit, whether 
it is an immaterial substance or a material sub- 
stance to which is attached the power of thinking. 
But he speaks of ' thinking and willing as primary 
' Emay, Book ii., ch. xxiii. g 11. 
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qualitiesiof spirit.’^ Had lie asked himself what 
reason there was for supposing thinking as in the 
mind toibe different from the thinking which we 
'apprehend — the idea of thinking — he might have 
seen that him separation of ideas in general from 
things was needless. 

2. One of Locke’s cardinal merits is his insist- 
ence that no mere words shall take the place of 
a clear description of the contents of our experi- 
ence, or shall make us think that we have ideas 
which we cannot find in our experience. Books i. 
to riT. are a long descant upon this theme. And 
it is this which gives point to a famous portion of 
Locke’s theory which we haye not yet described, 
his denial of innate ideas whether in thinking or 
in morals. In the abstract which he wrote of the 
Esmy for Leclerc’s BibliothPque Universelle he 
omits this topic which occupies the whole first 
Book of the Essay, with the remark that it was 
designed to overcome the prejudices entertained 
against the belief that the mind was tabula rasa. 
Readers of the Essay are often provoked with 
what they think the triviality of Locke’s attempted 
refutation of innate ideas, amounting, they think, ^ 
to little more than the proof that wo do not have 
these ideas at birth, and that wo acquire them 

^ Book II., oh. xxiii. § 30. 
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only by experience, after we have acquin^d other 
portions of knowledge no less evident. Such 
innate ideas, it is urged, are not those which Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury assumed, or Descartes in-* 
tended by his innate ideas, nor are they such as 
have been intended by others after Locke who, 
admitting that experience is needed to evoke these 
principles to explicit operation, have urged that 
they themselves are implicit in the mind. Now ' 
it was just this conception of implicit knowledge 
which Locke desired to repudiate. ‘ To imprint 
anything on the mind without the mind’s perceiv- 
ing it seems to mo hardly intelligible.’ Whatever 
is in the mind musl^ be discoverable there, and 
he thought that the notion of innate principles 
clouded the issue with words and substituted 
empty language for the real cflbrt to discover ideas. 
He did not deny the truth or the self-evidence 
of these principles, and he even thought them use- 
ful as a means of avoiding sophistry in controversy. 
Still less did he maintain that the mind itself 
though a white paper to the world of objects was 
itself a passive instrument. But he claimed, and 
he claimed rightly, that the mind should not be 
credited with mysterious knowledge, not verifiable 
as an idea, and his answer is still valid against 
those who would endow the mind ^with methods 
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of envisftging objects (categories and the like) 
which it imports into the object itself. It is this 
considcrAtion, that what is claimed to be a factor 
•in experience must be found there and catalogued 
in the invent^r}^ which gives its philosophical im- 
portance to Locke’s polemic. And it is therefore 
not strange, that the attack upon innate ideas 
should have come to be that part of Locke’s teach- 
*ing which the public connected habitually with 
his name. 

So far as Locke himself attempted the problem 
raised by such ' categories ’ of thought, and he did 
not seriously attempt it, ho supplied indications 
of a better way. He looked,, for instance, for the 
relation of causality, or power, to experience itself, 
and crude and imperfect as his description of it 
is, ho found it there. l>ut he added that it is less 
obviously experienced in the relations of material 
bodies than in the operation of the mind itself 
when it wills the direction of its ideas, or controls 
the movement of its body — a just view though 
misunderstood, and therefore rejected, by Hume. 
So far, at least, ho sought to find for what after- 
wards were called categories their real counter- 
parts in his experience. And what ho did wont 
but a little way. Ho never applied the same 
principle to tVe better understanding of the 
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nature of substance from observation oi the con- 
tinuity of mental operations. Had he carried this 
line of thought a little further, he might have 
recognised in the structure of the system of idea^ 
whether of sense or reflection, certain* fundamental 
ideas which form the skeleton of the structure 
and have thus a prerogative place in experience. 

3. Locke’s declaration that physical science is 
impossible, because universal knowledge can only* 
be derived from abstract ideas, is notable be- 
cause it makes mathematics the ideal of scientific 
thought. Compared with mathematics, physics 
as a collection of empirical knowledge supplies 
only probability. He stands thus in strong con- 
trast with those of his successors (like J. S. Mill) 
who, attempting to put mathematics on an empiri- 
cal basis, have sought to reduce it to the level of 
the physical sciences. At the same time Locke’s 
doctrine, that if there is to be physical science 
at all it must be derived from the investigation 
of abstract ideas, has been the parent of much 
similar thought, and it is revived without Loci?:e’s 
pessimism as to physics in a doctrine which at 
the present time is at any rate highly accredited, 
that scientific conceptions and truths are con- 
venient abstractions which happen to bo attested 
and verified by facts, but are tharnselves merely 
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creations t)f the mind, which serve as a short- 
hand or compendious description of physical data. 
Both Locke’s doctrine and its modern counterpart 
h*ave their characteristic difficulties. Locke held 
that raathenu?tics, while derived from the con- 
struction of mind, is no mere analysis of what 
was contained in certain conceptions, but led to 
new truths : it discovered not ‘ trifling' or ‘ verbal ' 
l)ut ‘instructive’ propositions. But he neither 
inquired what compulsive force there was in fig- 
ures or numbers which drove their investigators 
into fresh discovery, nor how or in what sense 
these abstract creations could be exemplified in 
the world of fact. The san^e difficulties may 
bo objected to the current revival of Locke’s 
doctrine in physical science. 

The last topic naturally leads on to the mention 
of some of Locke’s palpable defects, which not all 
his cautious efforts to trace the boundaries be- 
tween the enlightened and the dark parts of 
things can conceal. But Locke’s defects had the 
value of stimulating the thought of his successors, 
Out of Locke grow not only Berkeley and Hume 
but indirectly Kant and Reid. These defects turn 
upon one or two main points — his imperfect con- 
nection and imperfect disconnection of the mind 
and external things, the individualistic charactei 
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of his philosophy, his oversight of the dentral fact 
of continuity. 

1. The antithesis between the twot kinds of 
realities, the constructions of the mind and sub- 
stances, raises at once diilicultic.^ which Locke 
never resolved. Mathematical figures, to take 
them as incontestable examples of inodes, owe 
their elements to sense, but their construction to 
the mind. Now Locke admits that moral ideas, 
which he places on the same footing as mathe- 
matical ideas, may be gathered from observation. 
This is obviously true of mathematical ideas also. 
But how can it be more than a coincidence ? He 
does not explain 'how mathematical and moral 
reality can be applicable to sensible reality. Modes 
are, indeed, defined as groups of ideas regarded 
not as independent, but as aflbctions of sub- 
stances. Yet in the sequel, they are treated as 
real in their own right, and floated off into an 
atmosphere of their own. At the same time 
Locke sees, as has just been noticed, that crea- 
tures as they are of the mind, they constram us 
to think about them in certain ways as much as 
if they were sensible objects. And yet they do 
this, not because they correspond to anything in 
the nature of the mind, but because they are 
triangles or circles or moral ideas.'^ They are as real 
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as substances, but they have no actual existence, 
and yet they are exemplilied in the world of actual 
existence* It was this problem left unsolved or 
rather unraised by Locke which Kant attempted 
(impelled no doubt in part by Locke), when he 
asked how mathematics can be true of the real 
world — or in the technical phrase how the syn- 
thetic propositions of mathematics arc possible. 
His answer, or at least part of it, was that space 
and time were brouj^dit by the mind itself to 
experience. Whatever value can be attached to 
the solution, it was of the highest importance 
to raise the problem. Locke would have rejected 
the solution, but his own conception of mathe- 
matics and their place in experience prepared 
the way for it. 

2. Locke’s object was to describe the contents 
of experience, but his method was a mixture of 
description and assumption, and the severance of 
ideas from things as the mental copies of them 
arises from this defect. Had he described without 
assumption what he found in his mind, he would 
have discovered nothing but objects of various 
sorts ; which he might have called ideas to indi- 
cate their relation to mind. There would have 
been substances, possibly vaguely apprehended, in 
which simple qualities inhered, but there would 
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have been no world behind the idea^ But he 
assumed from common thought the existence of 
permanent things independent of our ^apprehen- 
sions of them, and he maintained with this the 
philosophical tenet derived from bescartes that 
the only objects we know must be ideas. The 
true proposition, that things show themselves to 
be related to mind in so far as wo apprehciiil 
them, he converted like his teacher into the pro- 
position that we do not know things directly but 
only through mental phantasms, Avhich are not 
indeed mere affections of mind, but are suspended 
somewhere betwixt mind and real things, and 
sometimes dangerously approach the condition 
of mental affections. This is what Hume after- 
wards described as the philosophical invention of 
a twofold existence — a doctrine fathered by philo- 
sophy upon common-sense, but which common- 
sense does not entertain, because it has not faced 
the question. It is true that Locke himself, as 
has been insisted, cared little about the problems 
he had so raised, and that his whole interesE lay 
in knowing how far these ideas could give us 
knowledge of their exemplars. But subsequent 
philosophy has employed itself with varying 
success in ridding itself of the phantasms which 
Descartes and Locke have conjAred up. Locke 
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himself sW that ideas of primary qualities stood 
in an intimacy of relation with their archetypes, 
which ht\lf destroyed their separateness. It was 
easy for Berkeley to show that there was no reason 
lor preferring them to the ideas of secondary 
qualities in this respect. And therefore, he denied 
the existence of sensible things in Locke's sense, 
denied, that is, the distinction of sensible things 
from ideas of sensation. Reid took a different 
line, and insisted that our elementary experiences 
are judgments, that our sensations ‘ suggest’ real 
external things, that is, are the occasions upon 
which we, according to a natural law, apprehend 
external things, of which wo are therefore directly 
aware. Had Locke confined himself to ideas in 
his own sense, he would have recognised (as he 
does) that wo experience both minds and sensible 
things, as supplied by reflection and sensation 
respectively ; and that sensible things, while they 
claim a real existence, are mental in character in 
so far as they arc inter-related with minds in the 
same universe and affect them. 

3. One vital consequence followed from Locke’s 
conception of ideas. So far as ideas are presented 
to (or are in the mind), these objects are the 
peculiar possession of the individual mind which 
thinks them. t)n the other hand, so far as they 
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are always regarded as corresponding 'to some 
thing, which by God’s good pleasure produces 
them, we tend to forget their individdal char- 
acter. Locke faithfully describes the world as he 
finds it, but because there is the background of 
independent real things, we forget that the ideas 
are relative only to the individual. Locke, in 
fact, invests his ideas with all the characters that 
belong to the real world of objects, which are not 
confined to one man s inspection, but are open to 
all. Strictly speaking, the ideas belong only to 
the individual, and Locke is ready to admit that 
this is so. The common use of language between 
man and man imphes that they give the same 
names to corresponding ideas, but ‘ when he re- 
presents to himself other men’s ideas by some of 
his own, if he consent to give them the same 
names that other men do, it is still to his own 
ideas.’ ^ But when mental objects are thus indi- 
vidual, they fail of the universal character which 
we attribute to the objects of knowledge. To quote 
the famous example of Kant, there is a great 
difference between the experience that when I see 
the sun shine I feel the stone grow warm, and the 
experience that the sun warms the stone. The 
second proposition is knowledge, and is the 

* Emay, Book iii., cli. ii. § 2. 
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common object of all ; the first is part of the con- 
tents of the mind of an individual, or if we use 
the word^history in Locke’s sense, it is part of the 
life-history of an individual. Strictly speaking, 
knowledge, as Locke conceives it, is part of the 
life-history of an individual. Such individualism . 
is inevitable, if the objects we know, the ideas, 
^re detached from the objects themselves. Wo 
can no more acquire common knowledge from 
putting together the life-histories of individuals’, 
than we could got a state from putting together 
a number of purely self-seeking agents. It was 
Kant’s great merit to have recognised this 
problem, though it by no means follows that 
we must accept his solution of it. What we may 
do is to deny the existence of ideas, as copies of 
things, and to recognise that we directly appre- 
hend the things themselves. 

4. Locke’s individualism arose from his sever- 
ing ideas from things. Had ho, describing experi- 
ence, omitted ideas or omitted things, ho need 
not have been open to this charge. He can only 
bring mind and mind together by the happy 
accident that they think alike. But in another 
important respect he falls short of his own ideal 
of describing the contents of experience. He 
overlooks the fact of continuity. The objects of 
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experience are to him fragmentary and discon- 
nected. It is not strictly true to say, as has some- 
times been said, that for him every ideA must bo 
gone as soon as apprehended. For ideas may 
contain the relations of persistence and identity. 
These relations are themselves part of our world 
of ideas. What is true is that the connections 
between ideas are external to them. Qualities arp 
grouped together by the mechanical bond of an 
underlying support or substance. Effect follows 
cause in the external world in empirical succes- 
sion. Ideas have identity ‘ when they vary not 
at all from what they were at that moment 
wherein we consider their former existence, and 
to which w'o compare the present,’ ie. their 
identity is not individual continuity but like- 
ness of quality. The same account applies to 
all the other ‘ relations ’ between ideas whicli 
knowledge directly apprehends. For though 
when the ideas are 'considered together’ their 
agreement or disagreement is not external but 
follows from the nature of the ideas, yet the 
ideas must first be ‘ considered together ' for their 
relation to be perceived. Three is known to 
be greater than two, and white different from 
black as soon as they are compared, but there is 
nothing, so far as Locke’s description goes, in 
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three or in white, which compels us to compare 
them with two or with black. It is true that 
Locke is Reeling after the real nature of causality 
when, as already mentioned, ho seeks for it in the 
experience of our volitions. But to all intents 
and purposes, in spite of his urging the inter-re- 
latedncss of things, the world is to him a number 
of isolated atoms grouped together in the last 
resort by the good pleasure of God, as indeed 
his follower Berkeley explicitly affirmed. Locke’s 
badinage of Malebranche’s opinion that ' we see 
all things in God’ is a good illustration of his 
insensibility to the cardinal fact of continuity. 
Malebranche had said that ' wfien wo would think 
of anything in particular, we at first cast our view 
upon all beings,’ — meaning that each thing is 
seen as a fragment or a limitation of the whole 
vague universe. ‘ I do not think,’ says Locke, 

‘ that my country neighbours, when they first 
wake in the morning, find it impossible to think 
of a lame horse they have, till they have run over 
in tfieir minds ‘'all beings*’ that are, and then 
pitch on dapple.’ 

The omission of continuity in the description 
of experience is a case of oversight — inexplicable 
enough, were it not that description is the most 
difficult of tasks/but shared with Locke by a long 
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line of successors. The failure to recognise it led 
to frank scepticism in Hume, it led in Kant to 
attempts to overcome the disconnectedness of thp 
world by mechanical inventions like^he categories. 
The oversight was not confined to sensible things ; 
it applied to the mind also. For the mind as de- 
scribed by Locke is as disconnected as the qualities 
of external things. There is nothing but the 
spiritual substance which supports the group or 
succession of mental operations. Locke over- 
looks the fact, as important and as plain to us as 
thinking or willing itself, that the mind’s action 
is 'sensibly continuous.’ It was not till recent 
years that the face "bf psychology was changed by 
substituting the experienced fact of mental con- 
tinuity for the inherited conception or prejudice 
that the mind is known only as a series of mental 
events. 
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KTHICS 

Locke’s contribution to Ethics in the Essay is 
short, but it is remarkable. Good and evil are 
nothing but 'pleasure and pain or that which 
occasions pleasure and pain to us.’ ' Moral good 
or evil then is only the conformity or disagree- 
ment of our voluntary actions to some law where- 
by good and evil arc drawn on us from the will 
and power of the law-maker ; which good or evil, 
pleasure or pain, attending our observance or 
breach of the law, by the decree of the law-maker, 
is that we call reward and punishment.’ Moral 
good or evil is thus a relation of human actions, 
which are modes, to other modes which are rules 
of action. Locke enumerates three sorts of moral 
codes, with their enforcements or ' sanctions ’ — the 
divine law, ' which is the measure of sin and duty, 
given by God whether by revelation or the light 
of nature’; the civil law, the measure of crime 
and innocence ; and the law of opinion, reputation 
or fashion, which is the measure of virtue or 
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vice, these terms being partly coincident with 
the divine law, but only so far as the opinion of 
societies, tribes or clubs of men agreesr with that 
law, which it in a great measure does. When wo 
ask what the contents of the moral law are, Locke 
offers us a startling doctrine. ‘The idea of a 
Supreme Being infinite in power, goodness and 
wisdom, whose workmanship we are and on whom 
we depend; and the idea of ourselves as under- 
standing rational beings, being such as are clear 
in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered and 
pursued afford such foundations of our duty and 
rules of action as might place morality amongst 
the sciences capable of demonstration ; wherein I 
doubt not but from self-evident propositions, by 
necessary consequences as incontestable as those 
in mathematics, the measures of right and wrong 
might be made out/ The science which Aristotle 
regarded as less certain even than physical science 
Locke puts on the level of mathematics. He gives 
as illustration two propositions ‘ as certain as any 
demonstration in Euclid : ‘ where there is nd pro- 
perty, there is no injustice ' ; and ‘ no government 
allows absolute liberty.' The complexity of moral 
ideas and their want of sensible representation are, 
he thinks, the reasons why as compared with 
mathematics morality is thought incapable of 
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demoiisti^tion. ilolyneux urged Locke to putflisli 
a treatise of Ethics based on this conception, and 
Locke se^ms to have entertained the idea of doing 
^0, which was not however realised. How much 
he recognised that human reasoning unassisted 
by religion falls short of what is required by his 
ideal of Ethics may be seen from a passage of 
the limsonahleness of CltriMianify. ^Experience 
•^hows that the knowledge of morality by mere 
natural light (how agreeable soever it be to it) 
makes but a slow progress and little advance in 
the world. And the reason of it is not hard to be 
found in men’s necessities, passions, vices and 
mistaken interests, which turn their thoughts 
another way; and the designing leaders as well 
as following herd lind it not to their purpose to 
employ much of their meditations this way. 
Human reason unassisted failed men in its groat 
and proper business of morality. It never from 
unquestionable principles made out an entire 
body of the ‘‘ law of nature.” ’ Wo can only con- 
jecture what the science would have been. God 
and His attributes arc known to us by demonstra- 
tion, and ourselves by direct intuition, and, as the 
sentence just quoted indicates, Locke would pro- 
bably, as Sidgwick suggests, have demonstrated 
from man’s nature the body of laws which under 
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the 'name of laws of nature hd inheriVed from 
Grotius and Puffendorf. It is certain that in 
Locke’s view the value of moral laws i^ not de- 
rived from the pleasure and pain they bring by* 
way of sanction. He does not even allow with 
Bentham and his school, the so-callcd Hedonists, 
that human action is determined by the prospect 
of pleasure or pain. On the contrary, he maintains 
that it is determined by present ‘ uneasiness ’ oi’^‘ 
desire. Though we all do desire happiness and 
in the end good is what is productive of pleasure, 
the laws of morality are not based upon a utili- 
tarian foundation but follow from the nature of 
man and his relation to God. 

c 

But the same unsolved problem which met us 
in his treatment of mathematics, how mathe- 
matical laws can bo valid of sensible facts, con- 
fronts us again in a corresponding form in Ethics. 
How can propositions, which follow from abstract 
human nature, be applicable to or true of a world 
of concrete men ? Moral judgments vary from 
country to country and from age to age. This 
was one of Locke’s reasons, and a correct one, for 
denying the innateness of moral principles. But 
it does not seem to have disturbed his belief in 
the abstract character of tnoral laws. Yet it 
implies either that these varying «and conflicting 
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judgments arc not moral or else that morality is 
not abstract. The greater the difficulty there is 
in arriv^g at an abstract conception of human 
'nature or of what Cod intended man to be, the 
more it seeihs we must turn for a basis of moral 
judgment to considering the actual passions and 
circumstances of mankind. 

The only other memorable chapter which Locke 
writes on Ethics, or rather the psychology of 
Ethics, is the extremely perplexed and perplex- 
ing discussion of the freedom of the will — which 
he modified considerably in his life-time, and 
professed himself dissatisfied with to the end. 
Locke denies that we can yspeak intelligibly of 
freedom of the will, since the will is one power 
and freedom is another. It is the whole man 
who is free. We are free so far as we can act or 
forbear action; yet we are not free to act other- 
wise than wo do ; to maintain that we are would 
be to declare that a man is not pleased to do 
what he is pleased to do. Yet just when Locke 
a|3pears to bo committing himself to determin- 
ism, ho declares that true freedom is found in the 
power we have of suspending judgment before^ 
action, and consequently the right improvement 
of our liberty consists in right consideration, in 
the government of the passions, in the constant 
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determination of ‘prosecuting true felicity,’ and 
‘ suspending this prosecution in particular cases, 
till they have looked before them, and i/iformed 
themselves whether that particular thing which 
is then proposed or desired lie in the Ivay to tlicir 
main end, and make a real part of that which is 
their greatest good.’ 
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POLITICS 

‘ The power of the civil law/ Locke says in the 
Essay, * is the force of the commonwealth engaged 
to protect the lives, liberties and possessions of 
those who live according to its laws, and has 
power to take away life, liberty or goods from him 
who disobeys/ He uses precisely identical terms 
in defining political power in the second and more 
famous of the two Treatises of Gorernment which 
were published in 1690, in the same year as the 
Essay. Half of what he wrote or designed appears 
to have been lost, but Locke hopes that the 
papers which remain ‘are sufficient to establish 
the throne of our great Restorer, our present 
King William, and make good his title in the 
cbnsent of the people ; which, being the only one 
of all lawful governments, ho has more fully and 
clearly than any prince in Christendom; and U) 
j ustify to the world the people of England, whose 
love of their just and natural rights, with their 
resolution to* preserve them, saved the nation 
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when it was on the very brink of slavery and 
ruin.’ The first treatise is a destructive criti- 
cism of Filiner’s Patriarcha, a work designed 
to establish the claims of absolute monarchy as 
inherited from Adam. Filmer appears to have 
been so far historical in his method as the 
Pentateuch, which ho took for his authority, gives 
us a picture of patriarchal society, which at any 
rate was one form of government. But neither it 
nor Locke’s criticism of it interests us here. 

The second treatise explains the nature of civil 
society, by tracing its growth from the state of 
nature or primitive condition of man, conceived 
in the fashion in which it had come down from 
the Stoics and Roman lawyers, who identified 
it with the Age of Gold. It is a state of peace, 
and is governed, if the term may be allowed, by 
the law of nature supposed to be given to men by 
the ' light of nature.’ According to this law men 
are free to dispose of themselves and their pos- 
sessions as they think fit ; they arc equal, and 
bound in virtue of their equality to mutual bene- 
volence. Their liberty is no licence; reason 
loaches men that no one has a right to harm 
another in his health, liberty or possessions. But 
as he is bound to preserve himself, so he is to 
preserve them. In the state of nature every man 
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has a right to punish a transgressor, requiting him 
as reason and conscience dictate. Two doctrines 
are of special interest and importance. The right 
of property belongs to any man, in so far as he 
takes any part of the common possession, and 
mixes his labour with it — a doctrine fruitful of 
consequences in subsequent thought. The rights 
and duty of the parent arise from the weakness 
of the children, and the necessity of rearing them 
through infancy; and Locke thinks that the in- 
stitution of marriage depends on that of the 
family : it is the fact that a second child may be 
born before the first is independent of its parents 
that leads to permanent mai*riage. 

From the inconveniences of this state of nature 
civil society arises. For there is no settled law 
allowed by common consent; the law of nature 
is indeed plain, but men are biassed by their 
interest; there is no ‘indifferent’ judge and no 
sufficient power of enforcement. Men therefore 
by consent divest themselves of their natural 
liberty by uniting into a community ‘for their 
comfortable, safe and peaceable living in a secure 
enjoyment of their pro23erties ’ ; the united body^ 
acting through the will of the majority. This is 
the institution of commonwealth in a contract of 
citizens with one another. The first result of this 
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compact — ‘ the first and fundamental positive 
law ' — is the establishing of the legislative power, 
the supreme power to which governmentris dele- 
gated in trust. But the law of nature is not 
abandoned by the individual’s surrender of his 
liberties to the state, but on the contrary, 'its 
obligations are only in many cases drawn closer, 
and have by human laws known penalties an- 
nexed to them, to enforce their observation.’ 
The legislative power receives therefore no arbi- 
trary authority, but it is limito^l by the public 
good of the society. An executive is established 
for permanent enforcement of the law, but may 
be removed by the ^legislative. The prince or 
monarch holds his commission therefore as a 
trust conferred on him by the law ; his preroga- 
tive is but ‘ the power left in his hands to provide 
for the public good, in such cases which, depend- 
ing on unforeseen and uncertain occurrences, cer- 
tain and unalterable laws could not safely direct.’ 
When the prince abuses or neglects his trust, or 
when the legislature abuses its trust, the goverh- 
raent is dissolved, and the people can provide for 
themselves by establishing a new one. 

Locke’s conception of civil society and govern- 
ment is thus completely foreign to that of a 
theocracy, and is directed against such a concep- 
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tion. Ho maintained that civil society and the 
church have entirely different concerns. ‘The 
power (Sf civil government relates only to man’s 
civil interests.’ But ‘a church I take to be a 
voluntary society of men joining themselves to- 
gether, of their own accord, in order to the public 
worshipping of God, in such a manner as they 
^ judge acceptable to Him and effectual to the 
salvation of their souls/ The whole doctrine of 
the TMter Concerning Toleration, from which 
these words are taken, follows from this. The 
magistrate, as such, has no concern with religion ; 
he cannot interfere with worship and belief. He 
can only do so legitimately in so far as religious 
worship or doctrine brings the members of a 
church into conflict with the good of the civil 
society. And it is only so far as this is the case 
— so far, that is, as they may be influenced in 
their civil relations by obedience to an external 
authority — that .Locke denies toleration to Roman 
Catholics ; and only because to disbelieve in God 
renders a man unfit for civil life that he excludes 
Atheists from the benefit of the toleration which 
ho would extend to Mahomedans. 

The effort of Locke's political doctrine (and 
hence its historical, as distinguished from its philo- 
sophical, importance) was to ‘ establish William's 
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throne on the consent of the people/ The effort 
of Hobbes's doctrine of the State in the Leviathan 
was to justify the divine right of the^ Stuarts. 
With Hobbes the state of nature is one of warfare 

I 

from which the law of nature or reason bids 
man depart in order to self-preservation, handing 
over their rights to a man or body of men, the 
sovereign. The sovereign, with Hobbes, bears the 
rights of all the members of the society, is the 
‘ person ’ of the commonwealth, and is therefore 
distinct altogether from Locke's monarch, or prince, 
whose capacity is only fiduciary. With Locke, on 
the other hand, the state of nature is not left 
behind, but the law^f nature which regulated it 
is continued into civil society and enforces the 
ideal conditions of the state of nature. Both 
writers employ the fiction of a social contract, 
arising out of the supposed state of nature after 
experience of its inconveniences. Locke pleads 
that the state of nature may actually still be 
traced in the relations of princes, and even in 
certain peoples who act by popular consent. Ilut 
he says, in answer to those who doubt the genesis 
<of commonwealth from a state of nature, that 
naturally enough the state of nature eludes our 
historical search, for ‘government is everywhere 
anterior to records,’ and early peoples are actually 
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found already under paternal government, tne 
head or father of the group being chosen as the 
fittest to,) govern. In truth, the picture of the 
origin of society from a state of nature by an 
original compact only illustrates the natural 
tendency to account for society by analysing it 
into its fundamental elements and then making 
the historical assumptions that these elements 
existed before the society itself was created. Ac- 
cording as the imagination of the writer was more 
impressed by the Yahoo or the Houyhnhnm in 
human nature, he described the state of nature as 
one of war or of benevolence. In Locke this 
tendency is parallel to that which led him in his 
philosophy partially to confuse the analysis of 
complex ideas into their simple elements with the 
historical statement or fiction that simple ideas 
precede, and are combined by the mind into, com- 
plex ideas. 

The fiction of the original compact by consent 
of the people (a fiction almost unavoidable if 
abstract theories must be clothed in the language 
of concrete life) really did attach the belief of 
Locke, as it did that of Hobbes and of the writers . 
to whom Locke owes most for his political specu- 
lation, of whom Hooker was the chief. It was 
shared by the later writer, Rousseau, whom he 
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anticipated. In an important respect Locke fell 
short of Rousseau ; ho did not reach that writ/Cr’s 
conception of the ‘ general will ’ as the »x)vereign, 
but contented himself with the consent of the 
people acting by the majority, by what Rousseau 
called the ‘ will of all.’ He missed the organic 
or personal feature in civil society. In this re- 
spect Hobbes's conception of the sovereign as the 
‘ person ’ or bearer of the rights of the common- 
wealth is superior to Locke’s. Only once does he 
approach this conception, when he points to the 
natural or ‘ federative ’ power of a commonwealth, 
whereby (as in war) it acts as one body against 
an external nation. The body politic is, for Locke, 
an aggregate of consenting individuals; just as in 
metaphysics the knowledge, which is the common 
property of all, appears to be the propositions 
which all happen to make identically. And as in 
his metaphysics this defect was concealed by his 
assumption of a world of real existences, which 
was there for every one to acquire knowledge of 
through ideas, it was concealed in his political 
theory by the persistence of the supposed objec- 
tive and universal ' laws of nature,’ from the state 
of nature into civil society. 

Locke’s doctrine of civil government may be 
said to have represented the better spirit of the 
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Revolution. Rut neither that doctrine nor the 
doctrine of toleration was received with universal 
or irnmeiiate acceptance in England. But they 
set up the ideal of thinking in matters of civil 
and religious liberty for the next century. Tolera- 
tion was introduced in England not at once, nor 
in the form which Locke demanded as the non- 
interference of the state in religion, but in the 
form of indulgence, of removal (and a qualified 
one) of the restrictions on dissenters as com- 
pared with the favoured church. The specula- 
tive foundations of Locke’s political doctrine have 
given way or have needed repair. But its politi- 
cal infiuenco was great, and duo allowance being 
made for its speculative defects, it represents not 
only the ideals of the finer minds of 1688, but in 
substance the common-sense of our political con- 
stitution as wo have come to understand it. It 
exercised a most powerful influence through its 
effect upon Montesquieu. When the terms of the 
fundamental declaration of American independ- 
onch were borrowed as they were from Locke’s 
political treatise, Locke rendered a greater service 
to political liberty than when ho drafted or helped 
to draft the constitutions of Carolina, which ap- 
pear to have been inoperative. 
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RELIGION 

The concluding chapters of the R^say set forth 
the boundaries between faith and reason. Assent 
in Locke’s sense varies in its degrees according to 
the grounds of probability and it is always less 
than knowledge. But there is ‘ one sort of pro- 
positions which challenges the highest degree of 
assurance, whether* or not the thing proposed 
agrees or disagrees with coiunion experience and 
the oi'dinary course of things.^ These are the 
truths of revelation, the assurance of which is 
faith. While reason is the 'discovery of the 
certainty or probability of propositions by ob- 
servation from ideas got by sensation or reflec- 
tion,' foith is ' the assent to any proposition not 
thus made out, but upon the credit of the pro- 
poser as coming from God in some extraordinary 
manner.’ Revelation can indeed give us no new 
simple ideas which we had not before by sensation 
or reflection ; and though it may make us know 
propositions already known through reason it 
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cannot \>e adniitted against the clear evidence 
of reason. If this is true of direct revelation, 
still les^ can revealed truths be accepted merely 
on the authority of tradition, or of a book, unless 
reason convinces us that the book itself is in- 
spired. But there are subjects which, not being 
contrary to reason, are above reason, and these if 
revealed are matters of faith to which we can give 
a full assurance, provided always that reason 
judges whether the revelation is such, and what 
the words mean in which it is contained. It 
follows that even when we can judge by our 
natural powers, ‘an evident revelation should 
determine our assent even^ against probability.' 
In the case of miracles when properly attested 
their very strangeness makes them fitted to pro- 
duce belief, when, Locke adds in significant words, 
‘ they are suitable to ends aimed at by Him who 
has power to change the course of nature.’ 

This definition of the separate powers of faith 
and reason, according to which faith ‘cannot be 
afforded to anything but upon good reason’ and 
so cannot be opposite to it, and at the same time 
is described as an ‘ assent founded on the highei^ 
reason,’ makes Locke at once a believer and a 
rationalist. All that ho does in the Essay to 
elucidate his doctrine is to protest against what 
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he calls enthusiasm, what wo should call fanati- 
cism, upon which he added a chapter in the fourth 
edition, which admirably illustrates both his 
breadth and his cautious restraint. 'Revelation’ 
is natural reason enlarged,' but enthusiasm, which 
persuades itself of immediate intercourse with 
God, without help of reason, but ' from the con- 
ceits of a warmed or overweening brain,’ pretend- 
ing to an internal light, sins against the supreme ' 
arbitration of reason. It takes away reason to 
make way for revelation and puts out the light 
of both. 'For God (he adds in a well-known 
phrase) when He makes the prophet doth not un- 
make the man.’ 

But the real meaning of Locke’s blending of 
faith and rationalism and of the credence which 
he attaches to miracles, is only adequately seen 
when we take into account his Reasonableness of 
Christianity, a book which, besides many tedious 
pages, contains some of Locke’s finest work. Locke 
determined, he tells us, to put aside all works of 
divinity and endeavour to discover the raessalge 
of the New Testament itself as it presented itself 
fp a candid and unbiassed reader. The plainness 
of the doctrine made him surprised that every- 
body did not see and embrace it. Though at his 
first setting out ho was ignorant where his search 
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would conduct him, he was impressed by the 
‘ wonderful harmony leading to the same points 
in all fiiie parts of the sacred history of the 
Gospels/ 1^0 things, and only two things, ho 
found, besides belief in one Ciod, are taught by 
Jesus and by His apostles as the condition of 
the new covenant : faith and repentance — believ- 
ing Jesus to be the Messiah, and through this 
faith adopting a good life. This replaced the 
Mosaic law of works and the morality of the 
heathen. All else contained in the Scriptures 
beyond these fundamental articles, though truths 
and to be believed by one who knows them, a 
man may still be ignorant of and yet be saved, or 
may interpret differently from other men accord- 
ing to his lights. That there is one God, that Jesus 
is the Messiah, and that we must live a good 
life, are enough. The essential reasonableness of 
Christianity consisted, to Locke, therefore, in its 
declaration of God’s unity, no longer restricted 
to one people but delivered to all mankind, and 
its bringing to righteousness through this faith 
weak men who cannot by reason attain to rules of 
morality. ‘Natural religion in its full exten'l 
nowhere had been taken care of by the force of 
natural reason ’ ‘ Nobody that I know before our 
Saviour’s time ever did or went about to givq us 
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a morality . . . which mankind might have re- 
course to as their unerring rule. Such a law of 
mortality Jesus Christ hath given us in die New ^ 
Testament, but by the latter of these ways, by 
revelation.’ 

It is plain, therefore, from the spirit of this work 
(as well as from the little posthumous Dm'oursc 
on Mhvadex) that for Locke not only the belief in^ 
Christian revelation but in the miracles by which 
it was supported depended on the evidence which 
the revelation supplies of the ‘ ends aimed at by 
God.’ ‘The miracles are to be judged by the 
doctrine, not the doctrine by the miracles.’^ Their 
significance to him lies not so much in their con- 
trariety to ordinary events, as in the light they 
threw upon the divine nature, which could use 
them to enforce a system of morality, thoroughly 
acceptable to the human reason. Locke’s pro- 
found belief in the concern which God has for His 
universe which He creates, and his willingness to 
base our theoretical conviction of God’s existence 
on a precarious use of the conception of causalfty, 
leave as many questions unsolved as they solve. 
But at least they do not blur the problem by 
omitting one portion of the data. 

^ From the Journal. Sec Fox Bourne, vfl. i. p. 464 (quoted 
by Fra«er). 
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The rationalism of Locke made him the parent 
of Deism, which neglected the faith which he com- 
bined with his rationalism. In the controversy SVer 
the question whether natural or rational religion 
could be reconciled with Christianity as a revealed 
religion supported by miracles, the Deists were 
those who upheld natural religion and directly 
and indirectly, with irony more or less concealed, 
depreciated Christianity. The latitude practised 
by the orthodox writers made them not always or 
easily distinguishable from the Deists, one of whom 
indeed claimed Archbishop Tillotson as the source 
of Deism. It is not strange, therefore, that though 
Locke must be reckoned on the side of the ortho- 
dox, the Deists should have derived their inspira- 
tion from him. The circumstances have been 
related which brought Locke into conflict with 
Stillingfleet. Toland’s argument to show that 
the Gospels contained nothing ‘ above reason' was 
based by him on Locke’s Esmy and repudiated 
by Locke. Collins who had been an ardent pupil 
of Locke wrote in his Discourse of Free-thinking 
one of the deistical books which excited the live- 
liest controversy. The deistical doctrine passedo 
through various phases in England during the first 
half of the eighteenth century and then died out. 
But it left its traces in two minds of the first 
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order. In England it led to H^iirne’s Essay on 
M’ .tides nd his Dialogues concerning Natural 
R^igion, Abroad it led to the deism Voltaire, 
who left England in 1728 to become the mission- 
ary in Europe of the philosophy of Newton and 
Locke. Hume and Voltaire represent (not in 
religion only) the disintegrating and sceptical 
tendency, which was one, but only one element 
in Locke’s philosophy. A new construction 
followed in the latter part of the century, first 
ha Rousseau and then in Kant. 
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